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a all day hunting and fasting, he fancied the most delicious pet 


THE CHIEFTAIN’S DAUGHTER. 





BY GEORGE P. MORRIS. 





Every part of the brief but glorious life of Pocahontas is cal- 
culated to produce a thrill of admiration, and to reflect the highest 
honour on her name. The most memorable event of her life is thus 
recorded : after a long consultation among the Indians, the fate of 
Captain Smith, who was the leader of the first colony in Virginia, 
was decided. The conclave resumed their silent gravity—two huge 
stones were placed near the water’s edge, Smith was lashed to 
them, and his head was laid down, as a preparation for beat- 
ing out his brains with war-clubs. Powhattan raised the fatal in- 
strument, and the savage multitude with their blood-stained wea- 
pous stood near their king, silently waiting the prisoner's last 
moment. But Smith was not destined thus to perish. Pocahontas, 
the beloved daughter of the king, rushed forward, fell upon her 
knees, and with tears and entreaties seat that the victim might 
be spared. The royal savage rejected her suit and commanded her 
to leave Smith to his fate. Grown frantic at the failure of her sup- 

lications, Pocahontas threw her arms about Smith and laid her 
read upon his, her raven hair falling around his neck and shoulders 
declaring she would perish with or save him. The Indians gasped 
for breath, fearing that Powhattan would slay his child for taking 
such a oy 4 interest in the fate of one he considered his deadliest 
foe. But human nature is the same everywhere: the war-club 
dropped from the monarch’s hand—his brow relaxed—his heart sof- 
tened ; and, as he raised his brave daughter to his bosom, and kissed 
her forehead, he reversed his decree, and directed Smith to be set 
at liberty ! Whether the regard of this glorious girl for Smith ever 
reached the feeling of love is not known. No favour was ever ex- 

cted in return. ‘I ask nothing of Captain Smith,’ said she, in an 
interview she afterwards had with him in England, ‘ in recompense 
for whatever I have done, but the boon of living in his memory.’” 
—Sketches of Virginia. 
I. 
Upon the barren sand 
A single captive stood, 
Around him came, with bow and brand, 
The red-men of the wood. 
Like him of old, his doom he hears, 
Rock-bound on ocean's rim :— 
The chieftain’s daughter knelt in tears, 


And breathed a prayer for him. 
it. 


Above his head in air, 
The savage war-club swung ; 
The frantic girl, in wild despair, 
Her arms about him flung. 
Then shook the warriours of the shade, 
Like leaves on aspen-limb, 
Subdued by that heroic maid 
Who breathed a prayer for him. 


“Unbind him!” gasped the chief, 
‘It is your king’s decree !” 

He kissed away her tears of grief, 
And set the captive free. 

Tis ever thus, when, in life’s storm, 
Hope’s star to man grows dim, 

An angel kneels in woman’s form, 
And breathes a prayer for him. 


TALES OF SPAIN. 





a =e — ——— 
THE QUEEN AND THE MONK. 
Midnight. 

For all that is ennuyeuz, vexatious, and even dangerous in eti- 
quette, commend us to the court of Spain. Right well is it au- 
thenticated that a certain cavalier fell a sacrifice to his gallant in- 
trepidity, because, forsooth, it was adverse to the regulations of 
the court. He adventurously stayed, in its mad fury, a horse on 
which rode the fair queen of his country—and thus saved her life : 
but it was penal even to touch the person of royalty, and he was 
condemned to death. Others, equally regardless of consequences 
in so good a cause, have had better luck, and have escaped 
through the grateful connivance of the Lady Sovereign. 

I use the word “connivance,” for mere influence could have 
nothing whatever to do with a law that was imperative. But 
pray think not that the “ crowned head " desires or willingly ex- 
acts all this nonsense. 

Of course, Spanish affairs are not quite so bad now as of yore, 
when king and queen were compelled to wadress and go to bed 
(nothing less I assure you) before two and twenty staring male 
end female grandees! But nevertheless, enough of useless cti- 








quette remains to haunt the escurial, and to make its possessors 
heartily sick of it. ‘ What are you driving at!” says some un- 
gentle reader. Not, I hope, at a post, for if you be gifted only 
just above a common measure of discernment, (which at least four- 
fifths of my readers greatly distance,) you will perceive that from 
all the above data I must necessarily derive an inference. That 
inference will form the basis of my story. 

A few years ago, Queen Christina was one of the loveliest of 
her sex; and she is still a most admired specimen of womanhood. 
Devoted as a wife, it was obvious, notwithstanding, that she suf- 
fered acutely from the harassing forms of her court, and was 
glad of any opportunity to arrive at even a semblance of freedom. 
As a widow and queen-regent, she has made this disposition suf- 
ficiently manifest ; so far, even, as to have elicited from the cen- 
sorious a host of uncharitable conjectures. With these, however, 
we have nothing on earth to do. 

At a time when Spain, and more particularly the capital, was 
fast becoming the victim of political dissension, it was a duty on 
the part of the sovereign to sift out the truth, to discover those 
among her nobles busiest in their intrigues, and to provide a ready 
and safe antidote. Matters had become sufficiently serious, when 
it was suggested by her minister, de R——s, that her Majesty 
might that very evening, in disguise, have an opportunity of lis- 
tening to, and watching the movements of some of those she 
least suspected, and who were among the highest in the state— 
personages whom it would be imprudent, from their power and 
wealth, openly to suspect, but who might be at once rendered 
harmless by appointments to some foreign mission. 

Of the discoveries which her Majesty made on this occasion we 
will say nothing, but state a far more important fact, that, how- 
ever she might be arrayed, her beauty at all events admitted of 
no diguise whatever. 

The Queen returned en route to her palace. 


One o'clock in the morning 

In Madrid there are more of the picturesque, tumble-down 
rows of houses which glad the hearts of our Prouts, Stanfields, 
and David Robertses than in any other city in the world; and 
scattered among the said houses are ancient hostelries not at all 
unworthy of them. In the coffee-room of one of these edifices sat, 
at the hour above-named, a monk undesirous of sleep, and rumi- 
nating on his present and future fortunes. ‘Truth to say, they 
were anything but flattering. His monastery (fifty leagues from 
the metropolis,) was one of the poorest—so poor, that from it he 
had migrated in the hope to avert starvation on the more benevo- 
lent pavé of Madrid. And certain it is, that this consummation, 
though most devoutly coveted, had not as yet arrived. The 
clothes he had on were all his wardrobe ; yet he contrived, not- 
withstanding, to support a pair of handsome silk stockings—the 
pride of the priesthood, and their only finery unless upon grand 
occasions. In his pocket he had just as many reis as amounted 
to six francs, which, husband as he might, was a very slender 
staff for Madrid ; prudentially revolving all matters, he had just 
determined that supperless that night it were best he remained, 
when, with an air of ultra-galliardise, there entered one of the 
most perfect specimens of military dandyism he had—or perhaps 
you have ever beheld 


The Supper. 

“ Monsieur L’ Abbé, my excellent good father,” exclaimed our 
military exquisite, “ how are you?" Now, there is a freedom of 
manner in Spain which renders such a question, in the mouth of 
a stranger, by no means so astounding as we should deem it in 
our colder atmosphere ; and the monk accordingly replied with 
cordiality, joined freely in conversation, and in less than three 
minutes, or it may have been five, the two were on a footing as 
intimate as though they had known each other for so many years. 
‘Have you supped?” at length demanded the hussar. ‘This was 
a poser, for it was certainly time that a respectable personage in 
priestly orders should have discussed his latest meal ; and Father 
Munoz was singularly sensitive on the score of being thought 
really poor, whatever might be assumed from his exterior. As, 
however, evasion was impossible, he gave a simple negative, 
which was scarcely uttered when the officer declared the plea- 
sure it would give him to have so agreeable a companion over 
mine host’s best of viands and of wine ; both of which were, with- 
out loss of time, produced and discussed with a gusto worthy of 
a better cook and a cellar far more recherché. But appetite does 
wonders, as Henry the Feurth once acknowledged, when he, a 


second time tried a haricot of carrots, which, when he had been 





plat in the world. 

“* Now, mon cher abbé,” observed Don Manuel, (our hussar’s 
appellative,) “there is nothing like being frank; it may some. 
times lose a friend, but it much more frequently gains one. On 
you, the declaration I am about to make must necessarily have 
the effect of securing you mine, for, not to mince the matter— 
I have no money !"” 

Had Father Munoz been at that moment pinned to the table by 
one of mine host's largest carving-knives, he could hardly have 
worn an expression more rueful. Why, he and his friend had 
eaten up all his present wealth! And it was he who had busied 
himself about ordering supper, such having been to him a familiar 
office in his far-off monastery; and we all know what habit is, 
without repeating the treism. Now to show himself incapeble of 
paying such a trifle, which the officer promised, ‘‘on the honour 
of a soldier,” to refund on the morrow, (he had left his purse on 
his mess-table, of course,) our amiable abbé took aside the land- 
lord and respectfully requested to be informed whether, under 
the peculiar circumstances of the case, he might not be induced 
to indulge him (the reverend abbé) with credit ? 

“* Credit, your reverence,” observed mine host, showing some- 
what sardonically the two front teeth still left to him, “is a word 
no longer recognised in the Spanish language. We have credit nei- 
ther at home nor abroad; and how then can / give it to an ec- 
clesiastic, one whom it would be a sin to accuse of being worth a 
maraved:! But perhaps Monsieur l’Abbé has a watch '” 

“T have not, indeed: the sun and our own parish clock have 
hitherto been its substitutes. "T'is but a bauble : sometimes an 
useful one.” 

“* Monsieur has, no doubt, a pair of Cordova stockings of the 
very best silk, and silver buckles withal’” ‘The ecclesiastic 
bowed assent. * They,” continued the landlord, “ will be mv 
security.” 

No sooner said than effected ; the knee inexpressibles were 
unbuttoned ; the stockings descended ; the legs, hirsute, wore only 
the drapery of nature. Admirable, single-hearted Munoz ! the robe 
of a priest may conceal much greater unsightliness than this! 

“‘And now,” remarked our exquisite, with » somewhat seri- 
ous air, “now that you have proved your good faith es a philan- 
thropist, and have laid me under one obligation, I will further 
and still more exactingly trespass "(here he whispered some- 
thing into the monk's ear which caused him to elevate his brows 
and start back ; but he instantly complied, drew his hat over his 
eyes, and his cloak about him, and accompanied the hussar.) 

Our ecclesiastic being a stranger in Madrid, was, of course, 
under the immediate guidance of his military acquaintance, whom 
he followed through a tortuous varicty of streets, until at the an- 
gle of a wall, under the deep “* moonshadow " (as the Germans 
have it) of a near and lofty building they stopped. A door in the 
wall, partly concealed, opened almost as the hussar touched it, 
and admitted them into a dark and lengthy corridor. 








When things come to the worst, they mend 


At the end of the passage, (which to the monk seemed inter- 
minable,) they ascended steps to the right, and found themselves 
in a gallery of some extent, lighted @ demie lune, carpeted and 
hung with festoons of flowers. I should not have said * found 
themselves,” for our dandy-Mars was evidently acquainted with 
every inch of the architectural labyrinth, and finally, as a proof of 
it, touched a spring over a panel, which revolving, exhibited one 
of the most charming boudoirs ever beheld. ‘* Walk in, Mon- 
sieur L Abbé, rest after your fatigue, and ere long vou shall see 
me again. With these words the panel resuming its original 
position made the monk a prisoner in his “ paradise,” and the of- 
ficer was lost to sight. 

The Abbé was completely bewildered as he gazed round the 
apartment. ‘The mere space was inconsiderable, but it was lite- 








rally crowded with luxurious splendours ; and once or twice the 
good father was not quite sure that something more than ordi- 
nary temptation had beset him, as @ sort of retribution for his dis- 
content under the iron grip of poverty. At length, from sheer 
mental! exhaustion, he fell into a deep slumber, thrown as he was 
at full length on a sofa of azure-coloured silk, which by its soft- 
ness might have tempted Sardanapalus to somnolency. From 
this repose he awoke en sursaut as a little demon of peculiar ma- 
lignancy, from the brood of Mother Night-mare, made a dart ot 
his nose, and his astonishment was certainly not inconsiderable 
when, close to the organ so endangered, he beheld a courtier ar 


raved in the most brilliant and fanciful costume 
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“ Monsieur [.’Abbé will perhaps have the goodness to follow 
me.” The good father, having no choice whatever, did as he 
was requested, and having passed through certain anti-rooms, 
progressively richer as he and his companion advanced, they at 
length approached the massive drapery of a curtain, beyond which 
the softly-swelling accents of music and the hum of many voices 
were distinctly though faintly heard. One minute more and they 
were in the midst of a hall whose dimensions were truly magnifi- 
cent, and whose adornments it would be difficult even to de- 
scribe generally, so grand were they in the minuteness and varie- 
ty, so multiplied by enormous mirrors, so dazzling amidst the pro- 
fuseness of light on all sides. The Abbé was conducted to a 
couch, on which sat, surrounded by a bevy of her own sex—who 
might have been (so lovely were they) immediate transplanta- 
tions from the Elysium of the prophet—one more queenlike than 
the rest, and in sooth, herself a Queen ; and moreover bearing an 
exact resemblance (as though she had been a sister) to the hussar 
who had done him the honour of supping at his expense! Fa- 
ther Munoz's companion having left him, he stood alone face to 
face with this fair vision. 

“ Do you not recollect us?" she said smiling, and as she said 
so the truth flashed full upon the monk’s consciousness. He 
blushed, he trembled, he could have sunk gladly into the earth 
had it at that moment complaisantly yawned to receive him. A 
better fate was his. At a signal, her Majesty was surrounded by 
the élite of her nobility, whom she thus addressed :—‘‘ Not many 
hours ago, the Abbé Munoz who now stands before us and you, 
was one of the poorest of my subjects ; and my lords, one of the 
most devoted to his Queen. He has proved his loyalty readily in 
two ways, which to some of you might have been a stumbling- 
block of offence; he has made his poverty, destitution, for my 
sake ; and when I requested him to accompany me through by- 
paths where, although his own life would be endangered, his 
Queen’s (ignorant of my identity) might, through his assistance, 
be saved, he instantly agreed to my wish ; nay, he, as I shrewdly 
suspect, stripped himself of comfortable garments to pay for my 
supper. (His Grace of Alba will raise the good father's gaberdine""’) 

The naked legs of the poor monk were by this mancuvre ren- 
dered visible, and as the Queen could not restrain her laughter, 
the explosion was general. Her Majesty then gravely resumed : 
‘‘ Fear not, nor be ashamed, for you are the type of what a good 
subject ought to be; and from this moment you may date your 
exaltation.” The monk fell upon his knees. ‘‘ Arise, I command 
you, Monsieur de Munoz, Canon Honourary and Confessor to the 
Queen! Nor think it impossible that your silk stockings, your 
silver buckles, your supper, and your safe conduct may have paved 
the way to a mitre! 

When queens are grateful they have much in their power! 


TALES OF GERMANY. 


THE NIGHT BEFORE THE DUEL. 


One evening I was alone in my room, meditating on my chances 
of life and death in a duel which I was to fight next morning with 
one of the first swordsmen in the university, (it was to be a mor- 
tal combat, owing to circumstances which I will not relate, and 
at that time I scarcely knew the difference between carte and 
tierce,) when Rudolph Von Hohenhausen suddenly broke upon 
my musings. He was one of those whose sparkling manners lead 
the superficial observer to conclude them all gayety and good hu- 
mour, but upon closer scrutiny you perceive the demon lurking 
beneath. His visit that evening was peculiarly ill-timed and un- 
welcome, but perfectly in accordance with his character. 

“ Aha! he began, “so you are to fight to-morrow, are you? 
Have you made your will and bade good-bye? for here's an end 
of ye! There is something peculiarly amusing in talking to a 
man who speaks for the /as¢ time. How feel you! Queer? eh?” 

“So queer, that if I am not killed to-morrow I shall give you 
a chance of killing me next day.” 

Rudolph did not heed me. ‘I wonder where he'll pink you,” 
he continued. ‘* Your antagonist usually thrusts at the heart, for 
that, he says, is the most certain death, and he shows his science 
by its being the most difficult part to reach. But he has got a 
spite against you, so he may torture you by slow degrees.” 

Thus my companion went on, eyeing me intently as though al- 
ready feasting his sight on the broad red wound in my breast. I 
felt a thrill of pain wherever his eye rested. I was often on the 
point of bidding him quit my room, but there was something as 
riveting and attractive in him as in the basilisk. 

Hohenhausen spoke in this strain till a chill of horrour crept 
over me, and yet, withal, he instilled an excitement into my feel- 
ings that vented itself in boisterous gayety. I asked him to stay, 

_ and called for wine. Rudolph seemed pleased. ; 

“* Well, comrade,” he exclaimed, “I like you. You are the 
first who has ever asked me to stay with him under similar cir- 
cumstances. I have talked to many till they were pale and sick- 
ening with horrour, and their eyes gleamed upon me with an in- 
expressible loathing; and when at last I have said good-bye, I 
have seer the poor devils rise as though freed from a nightmare. 
Let me tell you, the time for finding out a man’s character is the 
evening before he fights a duel. Now here's to an easy death,” 
Rudolph cried, filling a bumper. 

I could scarce repress a laugh at tle absurd, though horrid 























toast. Gayety was the deity of the hour, but a gayety like that of 
the Manad. We proceeded to talk fantastically, telling the most 
absurd stories of duels and murders, interspersed with allusions 
to my own case. In time, however, he ceased his banter, and 
seemed even to take an interest in me, which he expressed by 
the kind speech of, ** You are a good fellow, after all. If you are 
to die in a duel, a brave hand should do the deed. You will die 
game. Now see if you cannot pink him and reserve yourself for 
me. 1 was myself once in the same situation you are now in, and 
yet I escaped ; challenged by a first-rate swordsman, who, though 
myself not ignorant in the conduct of my weapon, was infinitely 
my superiour. I sat alone in my room the evening before, like 
you, and you shall hear what happened. 

“As I have said, it was late, and I was alone in my chamber. 
The room where I usually spent the evening was a large, gloomy, 
gothic-looking place, not unlike this, with a huge old mirror, one 
of the spoils of a revolution, at one end of it, as that may be; 
but the one I allude to was a curious old mirror, in a ponderously 
carved frame ; and as it had no doubt witnessed the murder of 
its possessor, and horrours which it ought never to have seen, I 
used to sit before it of evenings listening to the wind howling in 
gusts, and gazing intently on its dingy surface, till I thought the 


reflections of all that had passed before it were again apparent, | 


and murders and crimes of all descriptions jostled each other al- 
ternately off its cloudy space. 

“On the evening I have already mentioned, methought, as I 
was before the mirror, that the events of my past life glided in 
review athwart it. Yes, I saw them all sweep before me; the 
hours of my past life and their actions, the visionings of my con- 
science. That was the most dreadful hour of my life, but it has 
never returned! Ha, ha! it cannot! Deep in the central back- 
ground of the mirror I beheld a sunny spot, apparently at an in- 
terminable distance. Oh! it would have taken years to reach it, 
years of youth and strength. A dull film seemed instantly to 
pass before it, but I felt a longing to travel thither, and I gazed 
on it intently and wistfully. After a time it grew more distinct 
and more near; a distant murmur broke on the silence of my 
chamber, and gleams of light shot athwart the cloudy glass, and 
lo! I beheld a thunder-storm slowly rolling away over a princely 
park. It was my own! The sun shone forth with a gladsome 
gleam, and through the porch walked lightly a joyous girl and 
kissed the tears from the blue eyes of the violets that bloomed 
clustering along the rich parterre. A pale, broken-hearted woman 
joined her, and then confided the orphan to my care ; and I swore 
to protect the lovely child, young as I was. A brightness 
came over the scene (those days of sunny innocence)—a bright- 
ness so intense that my weakened, vitiated gaze could bear its 
light no longer; but through it beheld the death-bed of that 
heart-broken mother, and I heard her bless me as her departing 
spirit confided in my protection. Then the light vanished. 
Storms by sea and perils by land, wild scenes I had witnessed in 
my travels that spoke not to the heart, and scarce clung, or but 
confusedly, to the bark of memory, swept across the accusing 
glass. But the storms rolled by, and once again the smile of 
summer rested on my own old hall. I saw again that joyous girl. 
I kissed her, but alas? not as I had done! She, too, clung fondly 
tome. ‘That hour sealed her fate! She was still gladsome and 
gay, but not as before ; at times the pensive shade of sorrow stole 
over her brow, but that shade was the shadow of her destroyer that 
fell upon her heart. ‘The destroyer was J, and I cursed myself 
in that hour; but I can forgive now! ‘Time flew fast, the shadow 
deepened, the tear gathered in her eye, the rose faded on her 
cheek. She wandered unheeded and uncared for in that lordly 
park. No one sought her in the gloomy hall. ‘The poor outcast 
complained not, for she had no friend to confide in, no relative on 
earth, and I—I whom she had loved so fondly—I had betrayed 
and ruined her, and was far away ! 

“A lovely evening of late autumn gleamed in the mirror; I 
beheld her step forth from her lonely chamber. She passed across 
the hall; my menials taunted her; she heeded them not, but 
walked out into the park. The cold frost was on the earth, and 
the leaves broke harshly beneath her fairy tread ; the sun set and 
it grew cold ; the sea lay calm and white beneath the moon, like 
a shroud wound round a dead world. She wandered to the shore 
—for my domain stretched along the coast—she reclined on the 
beach and sighed, and the waves answered her; she wept, and 
the sea-dew fell around her; she stretched forth her arms—alas ! 
poor girl! she embraced eternity! for the ocean wound his cool 
waves around her, and imprinted a death-kivs on her fevered lip! 

“ Again I returned from my wanderings. I heard the story of 
her death, and my conscience smote me heavily ; but after a time 
it was forgotten, and many a gay scene rushed across the mirror. 
It brightened into a glittering saloon; the high-born and proud 
were assembled ; in the midst of the gayety entered a lovely pair : 
the one a beautiful bride, her husband a high-spirited young roble, 
whom I had once known. I suppose I paid his bride too great at- 
tention, for he was rude to me. I insulted him; I could not bear 
his having that lovely girl. He was loath to fight me ; he was 
too happy—to die ; but I forced him to the contest—he fell ! 

“The scene changed. ‘The lustres vanished, but the morning 
light rested on a wood. In that wood was an old oak-tree—a tree 
of centuries. Beneath its boughs lay a dying man; he gazed 
upward at the sighing branches with a failing eye, they almost hid 
the blue of heaven from his sight ; even thus in his mind lovely 
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Visionings of earth passed athwart his hopes of eternity! The 
youth gazed on me with a melancholy and forgiving look. I re- 
membered it long. He too had just been united to a lovely 
woman. They were parted now, but the friend of his early days 
stood by him still. He closed his eyes, and on the old oak tree 
was carven the words— Here fell my only brother!’ The bride 
died mad—ay, mad! Poor thing! I never like to think of that ' 

“That accursed mirror showed me numberless other scenes, 
but the form always changed to the dying and the dead, till at 
length they settled into a solitary chamber. Within it sat a hag- 
gard, pale young man. His brow was furrowed, not by years but 
care. His eye was sunken with wo. Well I knew him—heowas 
a gambler. By his side sat a beautiful woman; but she too was 
like the pale lily nipped by untimely frost. She fixed her pensive 
eyes on me till I could scarcely believe it was a vision I beheld. 
The man glared on me with a frenzied look, till mine own quailed 
beneath it. But I could not turn away. Again I had wrought 
this misery. Caspar had abjured gaming when he was nearly 
ruined ; but he met with me, broke his pledge, and lost his all ! 
Despair was in his heart as he re-entered his wretched home, and 
that home was now visioned before me. The low, sweet voice of 
his sorrowing wife stole on my ear. She strove to comfort him, 
but he would not be comforted ; she caressed him, but he repulsed 
her. ‘Good night, my love!’ he exclaimed with fervour, ‘we 
shall meet again !’ She started at the strange adieu, but he gazed 
calmly at her and she left him. Calmly he reseated himself, and 
remained in silent thought with a rapt expression of countenance, 
as though quietly meditating over the action he was about to 
commit. ‘The eye of the phantom was fixed upon me with a 
glassy stare, as deliberately it raised its arm. Louder to my 
startled ear than a thunder-burst rang the report of a pistol. It 
was like the voice of a god shouting a curse! The smoke rolled 
away and the mirror was a blank. 

“Why do you look thus? What have I done more than others 
do? I have killed my man, yourself are going to fight to-morrow. 
I have ruined a gamester; retributive justice. Again] would do 
the same. But I am hated, it is said; and wherefore? Because 
I have the good sense not to go melancholy mad ; and instead of 
cutting my throat, or shooting myself for shadow or substance, I 
enjoy life as well as others—and intend to live. But to continue. 

“‘T sat thus combating with conscience, my eyes fixed intently 
on the mirror, till its blank space seemed a tablet, whereon the 
Almighty would trace my doom in characters of fire! A strange 
feeling seized me, I confess. I felt I was powerful above com- 
mon mortals. There was a combat within me. 

“T continued looking at the mirror, half in apprehension, half 
in pride, when two frightful objects suddenly started from the op- 
posite sides into its central space. ‘They were ghastly, and hor- 
rible to behold. A cold chill came over me. I gazed in trepida- 
tion, for strangely they resembled myself. ‘The one was dreadful 
and fiend-like, the other was beautiful ; but the expression was of 
such heart-rending melancholy in its wan countenance, that I feit 
as though I could have wept. ‘These objects were close to my 
chair, or rather to its reflection; and, with a start of horrour, 1 
turned my head to see if they were really in my chamber. Good 
heaven! what a fearful apparition! They approached, even as if 
they had walked from the mirror! With more of agony than | 
thought the human brain capable of sustaining, I remained mo- 
tionless in the attitude in which I had risen. ‘There stood thu: « 
fearful shadows gazing at me! I felt it was my good and my evil 
genius; and I saw the despairing melancholy eye of the former 
quail before that of the demon, that gloomed upon it with a fierce 
annihilating frown. ‘They were engaged in a death-struggle for 
mastery. The beautiful spirit seemed appealing to me for aid. A 
strange contrariety of emotions and wishes assailed and bewildered 
me. I hesitated—turned away my eyes, and lo! when I looked 
again, one figure alone remained! It was surely my very self. 
Satan, in all his glory, could not be more triumphant. The calm 
sweet shadow of my better genius had faded quite away. The 
evil genius had obtained the mastery, and a sensation of reckless 
triumph filled my breast. I was joyous and glad; the sickly fan- 
cies that had haunted my mind were gone ; the weak promptings 
of dastard conscience were for ever banished. Now I felt sus- 
tained, upholden; I could move as a superiour among my fellows. 

I turned to the mirror boldly ; I cared no more for its fleeting 


shadows. Lo! as I looked, its fastenings gave way, and, with a 


| sudden crash, the sheet of glass fell shattered in fragments to 


the ground. I welcomed the omen, though I thought that in every 
broken piece I beheld the eye of the demon fixed upon me! 
The next morning I fought the duel; our weapons were swords. 
Poor fools! they knew not of the preceding evening. I felt in- 
vincible—I was so.” 

Rudolph now rose from his seat, and left me with a demoniac 
smile. I felt relieved, as though a fiend had left me. A calm 
serenity took possession of my soul. I no longer feared the mor- 
row, but with tranquil confidence looked forward to the protection 
of a good spirit. If Rudolph had seen an evil spirit, might I not 
believe that an angel visited my solitude? For what but an angel 
could have brought such peace to my heart? With calmed feel- 
ings I looked forward to confront my foe. I feared him not; I 
feared not death; I did not brave it; the fault would not be mine. 

But I was spared the trial—for a kind heaven caused the blade 
of Werner Von Ederthal to disable my formidable antagonist in 
a previous encounter. 
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THE HUMOURIST. 





THE SKELETON HUSBAND. 


Tue baron of Langen-Katzbak was in every respect a rather 
remarkable specimen of humanity—for he was long, in every 
sense of the word. He had, like all German barons, a long ge- 
nealogy ; he wore a long pig-tail ; his boots were of great length ; 
he told long (immensely long) stories ; he was fond of drawing 
the long bow ; measured from head to foot he was at least seven 
feet long ; he smoked a long pipe for a long time together, and 
his whiffs were as long as a man-o’-war's streamer ; he had long 
arms, long legs, a long nose, a long purse, and (though sometimes 
given to day-dreaming) a long head. In short, whichever way 
you viewed him he was long ; and certes it will be very long ere 
we see his like again. 

The baron of Langen-Katzbak had a daughter—a fair maid of 
eighteen, beautiful as an eastern spring as it lights up the valley 
of Rocnabad ; and I venture to be thus poetical because she was 
in very sooth one of those sunny creatures whose smile teaches 
the heart to find out whole mines of joy. She hed long flaxen 
ringlets, dark blue eyes, a fair yet warm complexion, lips like 
dewy rosebuds, (thornless ones!) a fournoure absolutely perfect, 
and a grace that made you marvel exceedingly how she could 
possibly be the daughter of so elongated a sire. So it was, how- 
ever; and I do not in this place feel bound to withhold the fact 
that she had—what I hope few young ladies are unprovided with 
—a lover. The gentleman who had been so fortunate as to have 
earned this appellative was of an excellent family, but ungifted 
with an over-abundance of the precious metals. ‘To make up for 
this deficiency he was brave, of manly deportment, ardent, accom- 
plished, and a tried adorer of the lovely Alice of Langen-Katzbak ; 
his own name and style being Count Ernest Von Slywinkel. 

The baron had for a long time tolerated the visits of the count, 
from a settled conviction that as his pedigree (to say nothing of 
his poverty) showed only thirty-two counts against forty-six barons, 
he could not have the audacity to aspire to his daughter's hand. 
He therefore made him free of his castle, and did not disguise 
the pleasure he took in his society ; for Ernest was one of the 
ierriest companions in the world ; told capital stories, was never 
at a loss for a bon mot, loved a practical joke, could dance all 
night, hunt, smoke, fight, and drink Rhenish (if he must) with 
any man. 

As Alice was rich she had of course many admirers ; and it was 
shrewdly suspected that the hump-backed Prince Shortstuck was 
the elect of the baron’s will. ‘The prince stood four feet odd in 
his boots, and had a face like an ogre ; but then his riches were 
scarcely calculable ; and they were suflicient, of course, to cover 
a multitude of deformities. Now as the prince had found the 
young lady (much to his astonishment) rather refractory, he one 
fine morning in June, when the sun 

“« —__. made the Black Forest green,” 
walked at once into the baron’s apartment, and throwing his 
dumpy body and his long golden spurs upon a sofa, thus addressed 
that longitudinally dignified personage : 

“ Baron of Langen-Katzbak ! for the last six months have I pa- 
tiently condescended to woo your daughter, and have during that 
time visited her no less than once a fortnight. Now I had really 
imagined that the forty-ninth Prince Von Shortstuck would have 
been—nay, must have been—a Cesar in the camp of Love. No 
such thing ; your daughter Alice ventures to make herself scarce 
whenever I deign to approach her; and even you, baron, have of 
late smoked more and talked less in my presence than was your 
wont. Pray how is this?” 

** Why, to be candid with you,” replied the baron, “I have had 
a dream.” 

“ What has that to do with me ’”’ graflly rejoined the prince 

“Tt has guide as much to do with you as with any other suitor of 
my daughter; and if your highness will only be a little less im- 
patient, J will narrate it to you. I thought that I was suddenly 
transported to your highness castle, and that in the grand draw- 
ing-room a crowd of nobles and fair ladies were assembled. ‘The 
scene was most brilliant; the light from innumerable candelabra 
played tremblingly over the perfumed atmosphere; and all had 
arrived at the very acme of joyousness, when, after looking 
through the splendid assemblage for some time, I discovered that 
you were not there. Others appeared to be equally anxious re- 
specting your absence ; a murmur of surprise prevailed, and at 
length the agitation became general. Just at this crisis a servant 
entered, his face being white as a sleet, and reported that he had 
just seen your highness struggling with a skeLeTon on the first 
landing! A shout of horrour rose up from the assembled guests ; 
and only a few minutes had elapsed, when every individual 
among them had departed—excepting myself, who, determined 
to render you all the assistance I could, had made my way up the 
principal flights of stairs. But you were not there ; and I was 
preparing to depart, when a cold hand touched mine. I turned, 
and beheld a form shrouded in a cloak, which being partially 
opened, discovered a fleshless head! ‘The thing addressed me 
thus :—* Baron of Langen-Katzbak ! it is written that you must 
marry your daughter to me! I will make her richer than six 
princedoms. If you disobey, she dies!’ Immediately after this 
aunouncement I awoke ; but three times during that night I dream- 
ed of the same terrible tissue of events.” 








During this narrative the prince had at first shown manifest 
disquiet, and had then subsided into the most perfect calm—in 
fact, he had fainted away. On coming to himself he stared wildly 
at the baron for some minutes, slid off the sofa, and backed out 
of the room without so much as “ good-bve !” 

“ Well, that is very singular, indeed!’ muttered the baron to 
himself, when the prince had departed. “Either he has some- 
thing that weighs heavily on his conscience, or he is dreadfully 
disappointed at not marrying my Alice. Confound that ghost of 
askeleton! If he is to marry my daughter, how em I to know 
him again? He had not the wit to give me a watchword—his 
name, for instance.” 

“* My name,” exclaimed a voice, sepulchrally, from the blue 
ante-chamber, is *‘ Wolfgang Pokinghorn! Remember ! At twelve 
to-night I shall claim my bride! Be prepared.” 

‘**T assent.” 

‘* Rather a church-vard sort of a lover this!” thought the baron. 
“T hope he doesn’t mean to make my daughter live in a vault. 
Ho! Lushwig.” 

** My lord !” 

* Drunk as usual! you've been at iny last butt of Rudsheimer! 
Answer me not, scoundrel !” 

** My lord !—upon my oath, I've touched not a drop of any- 
thing better than the small beer (and very small it is!) of Wild- 
bad since sunrise ; but, my lord, I’ve seen—a—ghost !" 

** Where ?” 

“Tt rushed past me in the dark corridor, and its elbow (which 
must, I am sure, have been a bony one) hit me a rude and violent 
blow on the nose, and gave it the fiery hue which your lordship 
imagines to have been caused by the Rude-sheimer.” 

* Bid my daughter hither.” 

In a few moments Alice appeared. The baron told his dream, 
and coupled it with a command that she should be prepared to 
meet the skeleton at midnight in that apartment, preparatory to 
the nuptials. Conceive her agony; but the baron’s word was 
given ; his superstition was boundless ; Fate seemed to hold the 
scales ; Ambition pointed out a path to wealth, honour, power. 
His resolution was taken. 

‘The young lady retired to her room ; but alas! consolation she 
had none ; not even that of her lover’s regrets commingled with 
her own—for he made not his appearance during the whole of the 
day. “Had he been spirited away by the demon who, in his 
devilish malignity, had selected her for a bride!” She knew 
not what to think ; she ate nothing ; she sobbed and only said, 
«My life's a-weary !" 

It wanted a minute of midnight; the baron was in his apart- 
ment contiguous to the blue ante-chamber ; his daughter, like a 
drooping lily, and as pale, sat near him; her dark blue eyes were 
fixed in an agony of despair and horrour upon the arras over the 
door opposite—the fatal door; even the baron was silent and 
pipeless. Sixty seconds, which seemed as many hours, had passed 
away, and the castle bell had tolled twelve. A rustling among 
the arras was heard as the dread summons ceased, and a form, 
shrouded in a cloak, stood before them. 


- ' 
“ Tam come, sign me this deed!” (exhibiting a scroll of parch- | 


ment.) ‘’Tis well; she is mine! Alice?” 

The young lady had swooned away, but the spectre, regardless 
of this circumstance, or perhaps rejoicing in it, had seized upon 
her and carried her off ere the baron could interfere 

When the lovely Alice recovered she found herself in a boudoir 
of exquisite fashion, which she remembered to have seen on some 
former occasion in the country house of Count Ernest Von Sly- 
winkel—and who should be at her feet but that self-same person- 
aye—her own adored Emest. All that had passed seemed like 
a terrible vision. He arose ; she threw herself into his arms, and 
he then explained the circuinstances attendant on the present and 
the past. 

‘“«[ happened to be in the blue ante-chamber when your father 
told his dream to the prince. I disguised mysell as a spectre, ap- 
peared, claimed you, obtained the baron's signature, and ran away 
with you. ‘This morning I received a letter from Prince Von 
Shortstuck, which I will read : 

“«* Ernest Von Slywinkel, be henceforth Prince of Hohenzollern. 
I murdered your uncle, and forged a will to possess me of his 
wealth. 
bury it for my soul’s sake. I flee away, and shall be seen no 


Von Suorrstuck.’” 


more. 
And now all happiness to our Prince and his own sweet Prin- 

cess of Hohenzollern! 

—————————————————E a 

GAIETIES AND GRAVITLES. 

















ANOTHER sAILoR GiIRL.—A singular romantic affair has just || 


been brought to our notice, namely, that of a female sailor having 
arrived here some days ago in the ship Bucephalus. She is a very 
comely, interesting girl of eighteen, the daughter of a British of- 
ficer, and related to an English nobleman, who having the misfor- 


tune to lose her mother at an early age, was placed in an English | 


convent with the view ultimately of taking the veil. Whilst a 
boarder in this place, she, for the sake of her health, visited occa- 
sionally some friends in the neighbourhood, where in the house 
of one she first met the object of her attachment, now an officer 
in one of the native regiments. Subsequently she was consigned 
to a convent in Dublin, to the end that she should take the veil. 


His skkLeTON is in the oaken chest in the armoury; || 
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Here she remained some months, but resisting every atgument 
to induce her to do so, privation, suffering, and cruel treatment 
at the hands of the lady-superior were her lot. She fell sick, and 
was conveyed to the hospital, whence, through the connivance of 
& young English lady, an inmate of the convent, who supplied 
her with means, she made her escape i the disguise of a boy, and 
formed the romantic resolution of coming out to Bombay in 
search of the young officer above mentioned. 1 would occupy @ 
volume were we to recount all her wanderings, and the suilerings 
and privations of the poor young creature in her endeavours to get 
on board a ship bound for Bomvay. ‘This at last she accomplish- 
ed. A few days alter the ship sailed, * the strange boy,” on 
being questioned by the captain whence he came, proved to be a 
young lady. A cabin was humanely allotted to her at once, and 
she was treated exactly like a lady passenger. * ‘I'ruth is strange 
—stranger than fiction ;” and here is romance in real life that de- 
cidedly elucidates the saying of the poem. ‘This young lady's 
history has excited considerable iuterest and admiration among 
the society of Bombay, Probably the whole ample page of fic- 
ton could not present an instance of greater determination and 
constancy than 1s exemplified in this case.—Hombay Tunes. 

Excuses FOR Nor GOING TO cHURCH.—-Over-slept myself ; 
could not dress in time; too cold; too hot; too windy ; tov 
dusty ; too wet; too damp; too sunny; too cloudy ; don’t feel 
disposed ; no other time to myself; look over my drawers ; put 
my papers to rights; letters to write to my friends; mean to 
take a walk; going to take a ride; tied to business six days in 
the week ; no fresh air but on Sundays ; can’t breathe in church, 
always so full ; feel a little feverish ; teel a little chilly ; feel very 
lazy ; expect company to dinner; got a headache ; intend nurs- 
ing mysell to-day ; new bonnet not come home ; torn my muslin 
dress coming down stairs; got a new novel, must be returned on 
Monday morning ; wasn’t shaved in time; don't like a liturgy, 
always praying forthe same thing ; don’t like extemporary prayer ; 
don't like an organ, ‘tis too noisy ; don’t like singing without 
music, makes me nervous,—the spirit willing, but the flesh weak ; 
dishke an extemporary sermon, it is too frothy ; can’t bear « 
written sermon, too prosing ; nobody to-day but our minister, 
can't always listen to the sume preacher; don’t like strangers ; 
can't keep awake when at church ; fell asleep last time 1 was 
there ; shan't risk it again; mean to inquire of sume sensible 
person about the propriety of going to such a public place as a 
church ; will publish the result. 


Cuance perinitions.—Looks—The first billets-doux of love 
Happiness—A fugitive and chimerical being which every one 
runs after, but no one catches. Sensibility—A gift of heaven to 
multiply the measures and pains of life. Wisdom—A vhield that 
preserves its possessor from the perils with which his desires 
surround him. Society—A state of constant slavery, in which 
no one lives for himself, or to himself. Absence—The sis- 
ter of death. Love—An egotism divided by two. Military 
glory—Smoke on ruins. Indiflerence—Absence of all sentiment, 
or the feeling of the worthless. Music—An universal language, 
which harmoniously relates the reminiscences of the heart. Honour 
—The soul's patrimony. Beauty—A flower without smell, when 
|| no quality of the heart accompanies it, 








| TENDER AVOWAL IN THE WAY OF TRADE.—A young and pretty 
|| girl stepped into a store where 4 spruce young man, who had 
i long been enamoured, but dared not speak, stood behind the 
I counter selling dry goods. In order to remain as long a8 possi- 
| ble, she cheapened every thing ; at last she said, “1 believe you 
think I aim cheating you.”” * Ob no,” said the youngster, “* to me 
|| you are always far.” “ Well,” whispered the lady, blushing 
| as she laid an emphasis on the word, “1 would not stay so long 
bargaining if you were not so dear.” 

‘Tne Baiwe.—The writings of Irving abound in pictures, which, 
for delicacy, taste, and truth, are not surpassed by any writers in 
| the English language, The following is an exquisite passage. 
“| know no sight more charming and touching than that of a 
young and timid bride, in her robes of virgin white, led up trem- 
bling to the altar. When I thus behold a lovely girl in the ten- 
derness of her years, forsaking the house of her fathers, and the 
| home of her childhood—and, with the implicit confidence and the 


sweet self-abandonment which belong to woman, giving up all 
the world for the man of her choice; when I hear her, in the 


good old language of the ritual, yielding herself to him * for bet- 
\| ter, for worse, for richer, for poorer, in sickness and in health, to 
love, honour, and obey, till death us do part’—it brings to mind 
the beautiful and affecting devotion of Ruth: * Whither thou 
| goest, I will go, and where thou lodgest I will lodge ; thy people 
|, shall be my people, and thy God my God,’”’ 
| Lone courtrsms.—In the trial of a case of breach of the mar- 
|| riage promise, which recently took place in Dublin, the judge 
charged the jury in an exceedingly able and feeling address, in 
| the course of which he remarked that he hardly ever knew a long 
| courtship to turn out well, and that whatever the lady might do 

to remain constant, the gentleinan seldom did. The jury retired, 
|! and in about half an hour returned with a verdict for the plaintiff, 
twelve hundred pounds damages, and costs 

Srrono prorensiry.—A lady seeing her lover running in 
great haste to meet her, observed to him that he must be ina very 
| great hurry to run so fast. “ Madam," replied the lover, “ } was 
following my inclination.” 
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SONG. 





BY MISS VANDENHOFF. 





Twine eyes are dark and bright, lady ! 
Thy brow is very fair; 

Thy steps as chamois’ light, lady, 
Like silk thy raven hair. 


But brighter still to me, lady, 
An eye that beams afar! 

That soft blue eye will be, lady, 
For aye, my worshipp’d star. 


Thy love is given in vain, lady— 
In vain thy tears and sighs! 
I care not to obtain, lady, 
A heart I do not prize. 
One glance from her I love, lady— 
One touch of her white hand 
I value far above, lady, 
Thy heart, thy wealth, or land ! 
——————_—— — 
ORIGINAL OUTLINE SKETCHES. 








COUNT FREDERICK ADOLPHE MONTANO, 
THE MYSTERIOUS STRANGER. 





IN TWO PARTS.—PART THE FIRST. 





I nemempeRr to have once made the acquaintance of a gentle- 
man who passed for one of those romantic and mysterious charac- 
ters with which the old novelists delighted to adorn their pages. 
He was a peculiar-looking person. His complexion was not that 
ef flesh and blood. There was nothing earthly, nothing human 
about it, neither in its tint nor in its variableness. In other men’s 
faces there are red and white. In some there is red alone, in 
some white alone; but they always exhibit on their surfaces 
something of what passes in the mind and heart beneath. There 
is a change of hue—a flush comes over the most marble physiog- 
nomy, a palor over the rosiest tinge. 

Among my metaphysical reveries and observations I have paid 
attention to the subject of faces, and I must pause in my narra- 
tion a single moment to exclaim in astonishment at the wonders 
which dwelt therein, and at their vast variety of shape, hue, and ex- 
pression. The human face is a greater mystery than the com- 
pass. It isa thing to look into as immeasurable, as unfathomable 
asthe sky. It is an index at least of thoughts and feelings, if not 
of character and habits. There are your bony foreheads, your 
sunken cheeks, your sallow, worn, fatigued, sorrowful, broken- 
down countenances. They produce an impression like the breath 
of cold air from a sepulchre. These are your unhappy mortals. 
They have care. They think. They analyze things. They bother 
their heads and fret their little life away with tugging at great 
ideas concerning the past and the future. Life, by its mere 
weight, presses them down and wears them out. 

Then there are your jolly visages of every shade, deepening, 
as they advance in life and gourmandizing, from red to scarlet, 
from hot to hotter, till at length they attain the confirmed glow 
of a furnace. 

Some faces are round and markless as a Newtown pippin—as 
smooth as a billiard-ball. Thought has not written a word, nor time 
left a foot-mark. They are always the same—in the wind, the 
sun or the shade ; in the summer or the winter ; in a heated and 
crowded ball-reom, after dancing till three, or when just fresh from 


_ their morning toilette, these fortunate physiognomies are always 


cool, calm, and equable. They betray no secrets either of the 
kitchen, the conscience, or the heart. They look innocence itself; 
yet notwithstanding I have known some of those clean and simple 
looking fellows cover, under their placid surface, snags, rocks, and 
quicksands enough to bring up a Mississippi steamboat. 

There is a kind of nose which seems as if just reeking out of 
the fires of Erebus. I could never make out whether that was 
intemperance or only an accidental malady. Is that mass of 
burning flesh, that bed of ever-fanned coals, indeed but the token 
of wine and feasting, the embers of ancient banquets ? 

My new acquaintance had a face different from these. It was 
a fixed, greenish shade, without the slightest variation either of 
one part from another or of the whole, at different periods of 
time. The end of the chin, the top of the nose, the centre of 
the cheek, and even the lips, were all equally and fixedly of an 
olive green, almost resembling the countenance of one while pass- 
ing in the night in front of an apothecary'’s window. My friend’s 
eyes were large, black, and melancholy ; his eyebrows, lashes, and 
whiskers of the same sable line; and the latter (it may not be 
considered irrelevant to add) were of a somewhat luxuriant 
growth, and obviously cultivated with considerable care. As to 
the rest, his figure was noble, his features open and dignified, and 
his smile agreeable ; his teeth clean, white, and regular, and his 
whole personal appearance rather elegant and distinguished. 

This gentleman was warmly welcomed in the best circles. He 
was known to be noble, rich, of a fine disposition, and uncom- 
monly clever. Every thing that a partial Providence could be- 








stow upon a human being appeared allotted to Count Frederick 
Adolphe Montano. And yet in his bearing there was a mys- 
terious sadness, which awakened the interest and piqued at 
the same time the curiosity of every body. Although he was 
understood, on the best authority, to belong to a noble family, 
and to have produced to one or two gentlemen letters of intro- 
duction sufficiently satisfactory to induce them to endorse him in 
the fashionable world, no other circumetances of his history had 
transpired at the time to which I allude, and his pensive and even 
gloomy demeanour gave rise to various reports concerning the 
cause. One said he had killed a friend in a duel in Persia, and 
that the act weighed upon his mind, and gave to his colourless 
cheek the fixed sadness of remorse and despair. Another de- 
clared that a profound passion for some fair one preyed upon his 
spirits, and threw over him that shade which was at once so mourn- 
ful and so charming. But how could so fascinating a person sigh 
in vain? What female heart could refuse the homage of eyes so 
dark and tender, of a voice so soft and winning? It was inti- 
mated by some that a certain princess, having seen him at a ball, 
had at once excited and returned his love, but that, like Tasso, 
Trenck, and others, he had been separated from the object of his 
affections by ruthless and powerful kindred. ‘There were whispers 
to the effect that, could the secrets of his past life be unveiled, it 
would be found that the cold and impenetrable gravity of that hand- 
some face had its origin in darker causes ; that, like Fra Dia- 
volo the corsair and other interesting rascals, he had exhaust- 
ed his spirits and sealed his fate in wild and unnameable feats on 
the high road or the deep, and that his icy glance and occasional 
sighs were those of mingled shame, remorse, and apprehension. 

Notwithstanding these sinister rumours, the handsome young 
count was universally a favourite. ‘The men were not too proud 
to acknowledge him a worthy object of imitation, and the ro- 
mantic observers of the other sex, had he been ten times a pirate, 
must have thrilled under the gaze of his soft eyes, and listened 
with agitation to a voice which it seemed never breathed in vain. 

At this period the public mind was most busily occupied with 
the poetry of Byron, and the count offered a striking representa- 
tion of that noble and dark spirit. Nothing would satisfy the 
young ladies but the idea that he was shrouded in some mystery. 
There was, there must be a secret about him. Who was he? 
What was he? Where had he lived? What had he done? What 
was it which often cast a shadow, darker than ever, over those 
always dark and interesting features?) What wae it which some- 
times caused a sigh to break from his breast, and which made 
him compress together, with the violence of a powerful effort, 
those manly and expressive lips, and raise those eyes to heaven 
as if with some secret pang ? 

Among the beautiful girls who had been fascinated by the ro- 
mantic stranger was Miss Julia Anne Montalbain—a fair creature, 
in whom were mingled all the loveliest elements of girlhood. It 
was impossible to find a prettier girl. She was in the finest state 
of health, had never suffered an hour's illness, apprehension, or 
care in her whole life. Indeed all that she had heard on the sub- 
ject of unhappiness had only piqued her curiosity, and awakened 
her desire to experience a little of that remarkable thing which 
every body talked about so much, and which every body held in 
such abhorrence. The count struck her fancy exactly. She was 
romantic and impressionable. Like most young city ladies the cir- 
culating libraries had beer: laid under contribution to fleet away 
her leisure hours, and her imagination was full of those rose- 
coloured creations—the novels. Many a sigh had she breathed 
over these wrial heroes. Many a time had she turned away from 
real life—that sober-hued, cull scene of miscellanies—where, 
even if a hero does appear, he is, just as likely as not, a young doc- 
tor without business or a poor lawyer sued by his tailor. Many 
a time and oft had she turned from this unsatisfactory mélange, 
which unfortunately bears the name of reality, in order to lose 
herself in the regions spread before her by the hand of Scott, 
Cooper, or Byron. When'she saw Count Montano the very first 
time, she started. At every succeeding meeting he made a deeper 
impression on her heart. She sighed as his image recurred to 
her waking reverie, and she smiled upon him graciously as he wan- 
dered with her in her dream. When the young gentleman in 
propria persona happened to be in her society, she felt she scarce- 
ly knew how—tender, angry, pleased, sorry, glad, wishing he 
would go, anxious that he should stay. Never before had she 
been beset with such curious and contrary ideas. ‘The numerous 
rumours concerning him did but heighten her interest, which he 
was not long in discovering ; but (and that put the last finish to 
the curiosity of the ladies) he did not seem in any instance anx- 
ious to avail himself of the favourable impression he nad univer- 
sally made. He turned away coldly from eyes of all sizes and 
colours—blue, hazel, piercing dark, and sparkling, gray—and the 
more he was admired the less he seemed to care about it. This 
was unexpected. ‘This wasa little too much! This not only 
drew upon him the liveliest comments of his fair admirers, but 
presented an insolvable enigma to all observers of his own sex. 





“Some crime! You may depend upon it. I never was de- 
ceived in my life,” said Sarah Jane. ‘J saw him place his hand 
on his heart, as if to keep it in his bosom.” 

“They say he is secretly married to a Prussian princess, and 
that if the emperour could get hold of him he would break him 
on the wheel, and afterwards send him to Siberia.” 








“He is certainly married,” rejoined Miss Henrietta, turning a 
little pale, for as he handed me into the carriage the other day, 
he took my hand as if it had been an icicle, although—” 

“If he has killed any one in a duel, that is no reason why he 
should behave so,” said Julia Anne. “J have no sort of obiec- 
tion to duels. I think they are delightful.” : 

“Well,” sighed Mary, “ if there is a master of Ravenswood 
living, that is the man.”’ 

“Or a Lord Mortimer,” added one. 

‘Don’t you think Joanhoe must have been something such a 
looking person?” asked Henrietta. 

“No, I think him more like Sir William Wallace.” 

“Or Quentin Durward,” suggeeted one. ‘ You know he too 
was in love with a princess.” 

‘Or Bertram. I think he must have been just such a dark, 
melancholy-looking person.” 

“No. I'll tell you,” said Mary, “he reminds me of Melmoth the 
Wanderer. He has just such bright, strange-looking eyes.” 

“And really sometimes,” said Henrietta, ‘‘ he looks to me as 
if he had formed the same sort of compact.” 

“‘T would give the world to know all about him,” added Fanny ; 
and they all agreed that they should never be able to rest again 
till they had got possession of the dark secret which, like an im- 
penetrable cloud, rested upon the delightful, the too interesting 
Count Frederick Adolphe Montano. 
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THE BEGGAR-GIRL OF THE PONT-DES-ARTS. 








BY WILLIAM HAUFF. 


8. 

Don Pepro had told his story with all the gravity of an old 
Castilian. When he had ended, he took off his hat, stroked his 
beard, and said, *‘I have told you, Don Frobenia, a story which 
I have confided to but a few, not to lead you to imitate my confi- 
dence, though your secret would be as safe in my breast as the ashes 
of our kings in the Escurial. I will confess I am anxious to ask 
you why you take such an interest in the lady; but curiosity is 
unbecoming a man of my years, and I say no more.” 

Froben answered: ‘I will tell you my little adventure with 
pleasure—it does not reveal a lady’s secret, and ends, in fact, 
where other tales usually begin. But, with your permission, as 
it is now so late, we will leave it till to-morrow.” 

‘* As you please,” said the Spaniard. 

The next day Froben was in the gallery, as usual, before the 
picture. He waited a whole hour; but the old man did not 
make his appearance. He walked up and down the grounds, but 
looked in vain for the well-known black breeches and pointed hat 
At the hotel his absence was explained. ‘They are all gone, 
his highness and all; despatches came at midnight, and the 
prince and his suite set off before day-break.”” Don Pedro had 
left acard, on the back of which was written in pencil, ‘‘ Fare- 
well, my dear Don Frobenio, you still owe me your stcrv : kiss 
Dofia Laura for me!” He smiled at the commission, but soon 
felt that his old friend’s absence left him solitary. There was 
nothing now to detain him in Stuttgart, and he left the city as 
quietly as he had entered it. 

9. 

Froben pursued his journey along the Rhine. His head was 
still full of the romantic ideas that the portrait had called into 
being. As he drew near the lovely plain of the Neckar, he be- 
gan to forget these fantastic visions, and to remember the object 
of his journey. It was a visit to a friend, in whose company he 
had travelled through France and England. Similarity of charac- 
ter did not form the ground of their friendship. ‘The Baron von 
Faldner was somewhat rough and rude, and even his travels had 
not polished him. He was one of those who because they ne- 
glect books, think they can do without them, and persuade them- 
selves that they are what they call ** practical men ;”’ that is, uni 
versal geniuses, who know every thing without studying it, and 
are perfect masters of business, agriculture, housekeeping and the 
like. He was happy, because he did not know his own deficien- 
cies ; but self-conceit made him overbearing in company, and a 
tyrant at home. ‘I wonder if he still says, ‘I told you so!’” 
thought Froben. ‘ He always used to speak thus, even if he had 
prophesied the contrary the minute before, and there was no un- 
deceiving him.” His estate lay in one of the loveliest valleys of 
the Rhine, and our traveller could not but hope that the beauties 
by which he was surrounded had tended to soften his natural 
harshness. 

10. 

He entered the park, and saw his friend at a distance. He 
seemed to be disputing with an old man, who was busy digging 
round a tree. “I don’t care if you have done it that way fora 
hundred years, and not fifty ; you must transplant the tree as | 
tell you.”” The old man put on his cap with a sigh, looked at the 
noble tree with a sad eye, and set to work hastily, and as it 
seemed, unwillingly. The Baron whistled a tune as he turned 
away, and saw a stranger, who held out his hand to him with a 
smile. ‘ What's your wish?” he asked hastily. 

‘Don't you know me then, Faldner? Have your trees made 
you forget London and Paris ’” 
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“ Froben, is it possible!” cried the host as he embraced him. 
** But how thin and pale you look! That comes from your sitting 
and studying so much: but you never would take advice : I el- 
ways told you it would not answer for you.” 

“Think a moment, my dear fellow : didn’t you always tell me 
that I would never do for a sportsman or farmer, and that I must 


”” 


take to law or diplomacy ' 

“ Ah, I see you are troubled with your old complaint, want of 
memory. Did not I tell you—” 

“Let it pass, and tell me where you have been since we 
parted.” 

The Baron's story was a short one, wholly made up of com- 
plaints of bad weather and stupid servants. He gave him to un- 
derstand that he was a great proficient in farming, but found all 
his neighbours and people very obstinate. He confessed that he 
lived a life of care and trouble, of vexation and quarrel. His friend 
could see plainly that he still rode his hobby, and could not rein it in. 

It was now Froben’s turn, and he said in a few words, that he 
had been attached to one or two embassies—had got tired of 
them, and asked fur a long leave of absence, and was now seeing 
the world. 

“ Happy fellow!” cried Faldner, ‘1 much envy you! Here 
to-day and there to-morrow ; nothing to tie you down, and as 
free as air! I only wish I could live like you!” 

“But why not? Look out for a good overseer, saddle your 
horse, and set off with me.” 

** Ah, you don’t understand,” answered Faldner, embarrassed. 
“If I am away only one day, every thing goes wrong. Besides, 
I have done a foolish thing—but no matter. However, my tra- 
velling days are over.” 

A servant came up just then to say that his mistress was re- 
turned, and asked where tea should be served! ‘ Up stairs,” 
said Faldner, in some confusion. ‘ What, are you a married 
man?” asked Froben, ‘and haven’t told me of it yet! Well, I 
congratulate, and so forth; but, pray tell me—I should as soon 
have thought of the sky’s falling—how long since?” 

“ About six months,” said the Baron in a low tone, and look- 
ing at the ground ; “but why should you wonder at it, you 
ought to know that in such a large establishment—” 

“Certainly, it is very natural and proper; but I remember 
how you used to talk about marriage ; I never supposed you 
would find any body to suit you.” 

** No, excuse me, I always told you—” 

“To be sure, I admit it,” answered Froben, with a smile ; 
“and J always told you that with your romantic fancies of ideal 
perfection you would always live a bachelor. As there is a lady 
in the case, I can’t appear in my travelling dress, so you will ex- 
cuse me a few moments. Farewell, till we meet again.” 

Just as he left him, a tall and graceful lady came up, and ask- 
ed the Baron hastily, *‘ Whom were you talking with just now? 
Who was it that said ‘ Farewell, till we meet again?’” 

The Baron started up, and gazed on his wife with astonish- 
ment at secing the deticate paleness of her cheek suffused with 
crimson. * It is too bad, Josephine,” he cried. ‘* How often have 
1 told you that Hufeland forbids violent exercise to people of your 
constitution? You have been walking here from the house, I sup- 
pose, and got warm, and now you want to sit down in the cool 
air. I have to tell you every thing twenty times over, as I would 
toachild. You ought to be ashamed of yourself!” 

“Oh, don’t be angry with me !” said his wife, in a trembling 
voice, ** I only came out to meet you, and rode all the way.” 

Your cheeks condemn you,” was the answer. ‘ Must I be 
for ever talking to you? No shawl, either, and so late! What is 
the use of my flinging away money for such nonsense, if you 
don't wear them! It’s enough to make a man mad! You will 
not do any thing to please me: your self-will wears me out com- 





pletely : it's enough—” 

“ Pray, forgive me, Franz,” said she, wiping away the big tears 
from her eyes, ** I have not seen you all day long, and I wanted 
to surprise you, and forgot all abouta shawl. You will forgive 
me, you will forgive your wife, wont you?” 

“Yes, yes, that's enough—now leave me alone. You know I 
don't like such scenes. And in tears too! do for heaven's sake 
break yourself of this foolish habit of crying at any thing and 
every thing. We have a guest to-day,—Froben, who travelled 
with me. Behave yourself as you ought, do you hear me’? See 
that nothing is wanting, for I don’t like to have to keep house be- 
sides all my other business.” 

He walked before her to the castle in silence. 


11. 


When Faldner showed Froben to his room, he could not re- 
frain from congratulating his host on his choice. * Really, Franz, 
IT never saw her equal. You were always a lucky fellow, but I 
never thought you would get such a prize, with your strange 


ideas.” 
“ Yes, yes, she is well enough,” answered the Baron drily, as 


he snuffed the candle, ‘a man can’t have every thing, and ought 
not to expect it in this world.” 

‘Why ! I hope and trust you are not insensible to such excel- 
lence. I have seen many women in my day, but never one of 
such perfect beauty! What eyes! What a figure! And I do 
not know but that I admire her cultivated mind and delicate 
taste even still more highly.” 


a 














* You seem quite captivated,” rejoined Faldner, laughing; “but 
you have read too much ; you are not a practical man; | always 
told vou so. Believe me, a smart, active housekeeper is worth 
more than what you call your accomplished women. Good night 
—thank your stars that you are a freeman, and—don’t be in a 
hurry to choose.” 

Froben had not failed to observe how anxiously she had watch- 
ed her husband's looks, and how much she seemed to stand in awe 
of him. He felt that so ill assorted an union must have been the 
work of interest, and not of affection, and that so delicate, so 
sensitive a creature was ill fitted to bear the humours of her stern 
and selfish lord. He sat plunged in such thoughts till he began 
to reproach himself for them. ‘I have been false to my first 
love to-night,” thought he. 
thoughts, and I have given way to ideas that are perhaps sinful, 
certainly idle!” With these words he unrolled the engraving 
from the beloved picture in his bosom, which he always carried 
with him ; but what was his surprise as he noticed the wonderful 
resemblance it bore to the Baroness Von Faldner! As to hair 
and eyes he could not speak; but the mouth, nose, chin, and 
throat were surprisingly alike. ‘* What!” thought he, “can she 
be my friend's wife—she whom I saw but once, and imperfectly, 
yet whom I love, and shall love for ever? The stature and the 
figure too the same? Her eyes were fixed on me the whole 
evening, as though she had seen me before. But it is all folly. 
The proud Baron of Faldner, with his high ideas of nobility and 
pure descent, would never have stooped to wed a begyar girl !"’ 

12. 

The next morning, when Froben came down to the drawing- 
room, he found himself alone. His host had ridden out to view 
the estate, and his lady was busied with household affairs. He 
took up carelessly the cards that lay on the mantel. Among 
them was his friend’s wedding-card, on which he saw * Baron 
Von Faldner and Josephine Von ‘l'annensee.” 

The name surprised him. It was the very name of the Swiss 
officer who had figured in Don Pedro's story. He had hardly time 
to collect his thoughts, disturbed by this coincidence, when Jose- 
phine appeared. She apologized for her husband's absence, add- 
ing, ‘his life is always a laborious and anxious one ; but I really 
believe he is so accustomed to a press of business, that he would 
not be contented without it.”” 

‘**Ts there more than usual to be attended to on the estate? 

“No, he is always so; he is never at rest; and he spends the 
whole day, from morning to night, among his workmen.” 

“You must often feel solitary, 1 should suppose, during his 
absence.” 

“Solitary !”’ she repeated, and her voice trembled a little “no 
—memory is the companion of those who are alone; and be- 
sides,” she added with an eflort at a smile, “in so large an esta- 
blishment as ours, there are a thousand things to be attended to 
—so that I do not, must not, feel lonesome.” 

The slight accent of sorrow with which she spoke impressed 
Froben deeply ; and he paused a while before he answered. 
“ Women, now-a-days, possess talents aud acquirements which 
can be developed in society alone. And I have often thought 
how unhappy one of your sex would be, supposing her to possess 
a cultivated mind, a taste for reading and for intellectual society, 
if she finds no kindred spirit in her domestic circle, and yet is 
confined to it.” 

Josephine blushed, and our hero could not but feel that he had 
unconsciously reminded her of her own situation. ‘To give the 
conversation a more general character, she replied, “* We country 
ladies, of course, enjoy such pleasures less frequently, but still 
we are not so lonely as you might suppose ; we visit each other 
often—orly see what a pile of cards there is on the mantel 
there.” 

“That reminds me,” said Froben, “that I was guilty of a 
petty larceny just now; and he produced the wedding-card. 
* Will you believe it, that I did not know of my friend's marriage 
till last night? The card first informed of your name. It is ‘Ten- 
nensee, I find.” 

“ Yes,” she answered witha smile, “and J was no loser in 
exchanging so insignificant a name for the noble one of Paldner.” 

“If your father was, 4s I suppose, Colonel Von ‘Tennensee, 
you cannot call it insignificant.” 

She blushed. ‘ My dear father! They tell me the Emperour 
esteemed him a gallant officer, and he died a general. I never 
knew him.” 

“Was he not a Swiss?” 

She looked at him with some surprise. 
taken, my inother told me he was.” 

“And was not your mother named Laura, and of a Spanish 
family?” She turned pale. ‘* Laura was her name, but— what do 
you know about her? Spanish! no, she spoke German, and was 
of that nation.” 

To account for this curiosity, Froben told the story of his 
meeting with Don Pedro, and his firm belief that she was the 
daughter of that Laura whom the Spaniard had loved so warmly. 
He enlarged on the rank and wealth of her newly found relative, 
but Josephine betrayed no pleasure at the discovery ; on the con- 
trary, she leaned her head on her hand and burst into tears. 

** What have I done!" cried Froben in despair. “ Jt was all 
my folly, a mere conjecture only. Your relatives can decide that 
better, I—" 


“If I am not mis- 


“Alas! it is my evil fate to have no kindred,” said she 
“ Happy are they who can look back to a long line of honour- 
able ancestors; who have kind and good relatives endeared 
to them by the ties of blood. I was an only child, and I 
have always lived among strangers. My father, I heard, quar- 
relled with his relations in Switzerland, because they wanted 
| him to marry a rich heiress at home; and when my mother 
died there was not a soul in the world to whom I could say, 
have pity on me!” 

Frobin was anxious, as well as affected at her grief. “Was 





“Another image has filled my | 





not your mother's name Tortosi?” he asked. 

“She was called Laura Von Tortheim.” 

* The names are the same; and I believe you will now have 
One kinsman 
Fak- 


no cause to complain of being alone in the world. 
at least you have, and one of the most excellent of men. 
ner will be delighted when he hears of our discovery.” 

Her tears began to flow afresh. “ You do not know my hus- 
band,” she replied. * You have no idea how suspicious he is- 
Every thing must go on regularly and soberly ; and he detests 
any thing like a surprise, or a change, from the very bottom of 
his soul. I had to regard it as a favour,” she added bitterly, “ as 
a favour, that a man of such an ancient family would make me 
his wife, and be satisfied with the few papers I had to show my 
birth. He tells me every day that he might have married into the 
first. houses—or else, that my family is only newly ennobled— 
that he knows nothing about my mother, and that some of the 
Tennensees have even turned merchants.” 

It was plain that she had married from poverty, not choice, snd 
that her brutal husband treated her with rudeness and cruelty. 
Faldner's return to dinner cut short the couversation. 

13. 

His wife came forward to meet him, but he passed hastily by 
her. ‘Is not it enough to drive a man mad, Faldner,” were his 
first words. “I have spent a fortune in getting a steam-engine 
from England, and it won't work at all ! something has been left 
out or lost. I brought down an engineer from Mentz to put it 
up. I showed him the drawings. ‘There is the whole story, all 
lettered and numbered, and yet the bungler cannot put it up !” 

Faldner ate little, but drank freely ; and his displeasure gra- 
dually gave way to boisterous mirth. At the close of the meal 
Josephine gathered courage and addressed him. “TI had a sin- 
gular conversation with our guest this morning, which had led to 
Froben repeated the story, 


” 


the discovery of a kinsman of mine 
not without some anxiety as tu the effect it would produce ; but, 
contrary to his expectations, the Baron seemed delighted. * "Tis 
as clear as day!" he cried; * ‘Tortheim and Tortosi—all the 
same thing. And you say the old chap is rich, my dear fellow! 
rich, and a bachelor, and always talking about his Laura! 
Zounds ! Josephine, there's a chance for lots of piastres !" 
Josephine was not much pleased, perhaps, at his coarse way 








of expressing himself; but she answered calmly, “ This will ac- 
count for the snatches of Spanish songs that always floated in 
my mind, and also for my having been brought up a Catholic.” 
With these words she retired. 

* Write to the old man, will you, Froben? and tell him you 
have found his Laura's daughter. | always told Countess Land- 
strom that, even though my wife had nothing, I was sure she 
would bring luck to the house. How much do you suppose the 
Don will cut up?” 

Froben changed colour. ‘ How should I know? Do you sup- 
pose I asked him! But what were you saying about Countess 
Landstrom!” 

“Oh, it was there I met my wife. 
I might have married the richest girl in the country; but 
Josephine was a 





You know I'm a practical 
man. 
| | said to myself, All is not gold that glitters. 
kind of companion to the Countess. She was busy all day long, 
| making tea, sewing, overseeing the servants, watering flowers, 
and every thing. | thought she would make a good housekeeper, 
and though I could not find out much about her family, I mur- 





ried her.” 
| And you are as happy as the day is long.” 
| “ Why, so so: she has nothing of a practical turn; but T lock 
up all her books, and meke her keep house. Lut come, let us 
| jook at my unlucky steam-engine.” 
As the gentlemen were mounting their horses Froben saw 
| Josephine at a window waving her handkerchief. “ The Baron- 
ess is saluting you,” he said; but his host only laughed, and 
| rode on. “ Why do you support her in all that sentimental 
| folly, so that we must kiss and flourish handkerchiefs whenever I 
| am going away fora few hours! Jt is enough to spoil any wo- 
man; end whenever you marry, do as I do. You never say 
| where you are going. Your horse is brought round. * Where are 
|} you going, dear '’ she asks two or three times, You say nothing, 
| but puton yourgloves. * ilow can you go away and leave me here 
| allalone !’ sheasks, and lays her hand on your shoulder. You pick 
up your W hip and say, ‘ J am going to so-and-so, there is some- 
| thing to be done to-day. Adicu; and if I don’t come back by 
| supper-time, don’t wait for me.’ She is shocked—you whistle— 
she goes to the window and flourishes her handkerchie[—you 
ride straight on, and take no notice of her. That makes a woman 
After two or three such scenes my wile gave vp 


| respect you 
| asking me any question, I assure you !’ 


(T be continued.) 
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Turns fell hyzna of the Ghoulish race ! 
The snake, pro tempore, the true Satanic ? 
Do Irish ininds—(whose theory allows 
That now and then Good Friday falls on Monday )— 


—_—_— 
|| eyes and head could not cross without the utmost care, is not un- 
aaa a | likely to be fatal to a weak-sighted person ; M. Schoemann was 

| so convinced of this on the night of the first representation, that 


THE DRAMA 








A NIGHT AT THE OPERA. } 


In a petty German court, where music is the chief object of the 
sovereign’s exense, as it is almost the sole amusement of his 
subjects, the opera of Guillaume Tel! was brought forward a year 
or two ago, with a tasteful luxury of decoration and costumes 
which did honour to the genius of Rossini, while it proved that 
the Germans knew how to appreciate the talents of the great 
maestro. The critics of the locality vied with each other in 
plaudits, and the getting up of the first act was especially lauded ; 
the bold elevation of the bridge, which was thrown across the 
stage from one abrupt rock tothe opposing point of another, offered 
a path worthy of the daring hero, and shouts of enthusiasm fol- 
lowed him across his frail and lofty road as he pursued one of the 
tyrant’s satellites, and then commenced the struggle which ended 
in the liberation of his country. ‘The first representation of the 
opera was entirely successful, and the artist who undertook the 
principal character crowned his reputation as a tragic actor, and 
more particularly as a consummate singer. 

The impresario was delighted with such a result, which made 
his profits a sure speculation, and lost no time in announcing a se- 
cond appearance. The theatre was filled, and the overture on 
the point of striking up, when the first actor, M. Cornelius Schoe- 
mann, the same who had performed the part of Guillaume Tell so 
triumphantly, sent a message desiring to sce him immediately. 
The manager was disturbed, because he knew such an interview 
with the hero of such a night as the former one was not only 
likely to be costly, but boded no good in other respects. The 
subjects generally discussed on these occasions are connected 
with expensive re-engagements, leave of absence, immediate 
augmentation of salary, and a variety of caprices which actors 
only indulge in, and which actors only understand. However, he 
could not avoid going; so he repaired to the dressing-room, where 
he found M. Schoemann attired as a simple and undistinguished 
mortal of the nineteenth century, and walking with hurried strides 
around the chamois skin raiment of the liberator of Switzerland. 

“My dear friend,” exclaimed Schoemann, ‘I am very much 
distressed, but you must return the money directly, as I cannot 
possibly play to-night. 

“ Return the money !" screamed the frightened manager, while 
his hair stood on end at the suggestion ; ‘‘ return the money in- 
deed! why, M. Schoemann, I would not do such a thing to have 
Switzerland freed over again.” 

The despairing artist flung himself into the only arm-chair with 
which his dressing-room was furnished, and hid his face in his 
hands. ‘There is a secret sympathy between an actor and mana- 
ger by which they are enabled to read each other's minds without 
the necessity of an oral explanation; and on this occasion the 
director saw at a glance what the grievance was by which the 
soul of his premier was rMlicted. 

“ Well, well,” said he, ‘‘ never mind, we will get over this in 
future; I will make Robertz take the part to-night. 

Now Robertz wasa sort ofsupernumerary, who had no more voice 
than a violin with loose strings, and Rossini’s opera never could 
be understood with such an interpreter. But the hour was come, 
and it was indispensable to hit upon some expedient ; so the 
manager ordered the curtain to rise, advanced to the foot-lights, 
bowed, put his hand to his heart, coughed, and thus began :— 
“Gentlemen and ladies, it is quite impossible for M. Schoemann 
to sing the réle of Guillaume Tell this evening, but M. Robertz 
has most handsomely undertaken to supply his place, and craves, 
through me, your kind indulgence for his attempts in so arduous 
a@ part.” 

Let the reader only just fancy the feelings of the audience at 
the Queen's Theatre, to whom it is proposed to listen to Signors 
or instead of Lablache or Rubini. There was a tumult, 
a hurricane of groans and hisses. 

*Schoemann, Schoemann! he must come, let him appear! 
There's nothing to hinder his performing! He is not ill, [ saw 
him in the street ten minutes ago! He dined at the Prince Al- 
fred Hotel this afternoon! What's the matter with him?” were 
the shouts that proceeded from all parts of the house, and which 
it was expected the manager should answer at once, and in the 
same breath. 

“Tam happy to say there is nothing the matter with his health,” 
replied the manager, bowing to all quarters of the excited theatre. 

“Then why don’t he play !”’ was the unanimous demand. 

“Because it is impossible, gentlemen and ladies,” was the 
prompt response. 

Here the tempest recommenced. When there was a lull in the 
storm, and the director was able to get a word heard, he resumed. 

* Gentlemen and ladies, I believe I can make you acquainted 
with the true reason why M. Schoemann is unable to sing this 
evening.” 

“Speak! Speak! Let us know.” 

The director half turned himself from the audience, and pointed 
with his finger to the bridge which joined the two rocks at the 
back of the stage. 

“ Well, what then? explain yourself.” 

“The fact is, gentlemen and ladies, M. Schoemann is the fa- 
ther of four children, and has the misfortune to be very short- 
sighted. That bridge, which ary one with even the strongest 











| 





nothing could tempt him again to hazard a life which is so neces- 
sary to the happiness and comfort of Madame Schoemann and 
their four children.” 

An English pit would still have grumbled and insisted upon 
M. Schoemann making the experiment, notwithstanding his con- 
jugal and paternal scruples; a French audience would have 
laughed ; but the German house listened, and began to discuss 
the validity of the excuse. 

“Ah! ah!” shouted out an amateur who cared more for 
Schoemann's voice than he did for his acting ; “let him sing, 
and put on a pair of spectacles.” 

The director disappeared like a flash of lightning. In the wing 
he ran against the unhappy Robertz, who had again fallen to his 
operatic discount, and in his hurry upset him. Without stopping 
to pick him up, he said as he passed : 

** You can change your dress, M. Robertz ; 1 am much obliged 
to you, but M. Schoemann will sing.” 

When he saw the latter, he exclaimed ; ‘*‘ Come, Schoemann ! 
come, come, don’t be alarmed ; the bridge is strong ; there shall 
be ropes across ; and you can wear your spectacles.” 

Schoemann flung himself into his manager’s arms; dressed as 
fast as he could, and a quarter of an hour afterwards William Tell 
boldly crossed the perilous bridge, guided by a superb pair of tor- 
toise-shell rimmed spectacles, with silver branches. The roof of 
the house was nearly cleft asunder with ascending shouts which 
greeted his appearance ; and when the first act was over, M. 
Schoemann adopted his spectacles as a useful property, and wore 
them to the end of the piece. 

We received a letter from Germany the other day, and we 
learn from it, that this ornament is so little injurious to scenic il- 
lusion, that the same M. Schoemann has played the part of 
Achilles in a pair of gold spectacles presented to him by his 
manager. 

Neither Aga , Clyte tra, Iphigenia, nor a discerning 
public, have found cause to complain of the necessary innovation- 
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THE COMIC MUSE. 

We have no means of ascertaining whether the following cha- 
racteristic verses have before appeared in any American journal. 
‘They were forwarded to us by our attentive London correspond- 
ent, who thinks them “in the very best vein of Tom Hood, the 


wittiest man in England.” 


WHAT IS YOUR OPINION, MRS. GRUNDY? 


BY THOMAS HOOD. 





** No admission to the Zoological Gardens on Sundays.” 


Wuart! shut the gardens! lock the latticed gate ! 
Refuse the shilling and the fellow’s ticket! 
And hang a wooden notice up to state, 
‘On Sundays no admittance at this wicket !” 
The birds, the beasts, and all the reptile race, 
Denied to friends and visiters till Monday ! 
Now, really, this appears the common case 
Of putting too much Sabbath into Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


The gardens—so unlike the ones we dub 
Of tea, wherein the artisan carouses— 
Mere shrubberies without one drop of shrub— 
Wherefore should they be closed like public-houses ’ 
No ale is vended at the Wild Deer's Head— 
Nor rum—nor gin—not even of a Monday— 
The Lion is not carved, or gilt, or red, 
And does not send out porter of a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ! 


The bear denied ! .the leopard under locks, 

As if his spots would give contagious fevers ! 
The beaver close as hat within its box, 

So different from other Sunday beavers ! 
The birds invisible—the gnaw-way rats— 

The seal hermetically sealed till Monday— 
The monkey tribe—the family of cats— 

We visit other families on Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ! 


What is the brute profanity that shocks 
‘The super-sensitively serious feeling ! 
The kangaroo—is he not orthodox, 
To bend his legs, the way he does, in kneeling? 
Was strict Sir Andrew, in his Sabbath-coat, 
Struck all a heap to see a coati mundi? 
Or did the Kentish Plumtree faint to note 
The pelicans presenting bills on Sunday ? 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ! 


What feature has repulsed the serious set ? 
What errour in the bestial birth or breeding, 
To put their tender fancies on the fret ’— 
One thing is plain—it is not in the feeding ! 
Some stiffish people think that smoking joints 
Are carnal sins ’twixt Saturday and Monday— 
But then the beasts are pious on these points, 
For they all eat cold dinners on a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


What change comes o'er the spirit of the place, 
As if transmuted by some spell organic ? 




















Do Irish minds suppose that Indian cows 
Are wicked bulls of Bashan on a Sunday !— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


There are some moody fellows, not a few, 

Who, turn’d by nature with a gloomy bias, 
Renounce black devils to adopt the blue, 

And think when they are dismal they are pious— 
Is’t possible that pug’s untimely fun 

Has sent the brutes to Coventry till Monday ?— 
Or p’rhaps some animal, no serious one, 

Was overheard in laughter on a Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


What dire offence have serious fellows found, 


To raise their spleen against the regent’s spinney ! 


Were charitable boxes handed round, 


And would not Guinea pigs subscribe their guinea? 


Perchance the demoiselle refused to moult 
The feathers in her head—at least till Monday ; 
Or did the elephant, unseemly, bolt 
A tract presented, to be read on Sunday !— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


At whom did Leo struggle to get loose? 


Who mourns, through monkey-tricks, his damaged clothing ! 


Who has been hiss'd by the Canadian goose? 
On whom did Ilama spit in utter loathing ? 
Some Smithfield saint did jealous feelings tell, 

To keep the puma out of sight till Monday, 
Because he prayed extempore as well 

As certain wild itinerants on Sunday ’— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy * 


To me it seems, that in the oddest way 
(Begging the pardon of each rigid Socius) 
Our would-be keepers of the Sabbath day 
Are like the keepers of the brutes ferocious— 
As soon the tiger might expect to stalk 
About the grounds from Saturday till Monday, 
As any harmless man to take a walk, 
If saints could clap him in a caye on Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


In spite of all hypocrisy can spin, 
As surely as I am achristian scion, 
I cannot think it is a mortal sin 
(Unless he's loose) to look upon a lion. 
I really think that one may go, perchance, 
‘To see a bear, as guiltless as on Monday— 
(That is, provided that he did not dance) 
Bruin’s no worse than bakin’ on a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


In spite of all the fanatic compiles, 
I cannot think the day a bit diviner, 
Because no children, with forestalling smiles, 
Throng, happy, to the gates of Eden Minor. 
It is not plain—to my poor faith, at least— 
That what we christen ‘ natural” on Monday, 
The wondrous history of bird and beast, 
Can be unnatural because it’s Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


Whereon is sinful phantasy to work ? 


The dove—the winged Columbus of man’s haven? 


The tender love-bird—or the filial stork ? 
The punctual crane—the providential raven? 
The pelican whose bosom feeds her young? 
Nay, must we cut from Saturday till Monday 
That feather’d marvel with a human tongue, 
Because she does not preach upon a Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy? 


The busy beaver—that sagacious beast ! 

The sheep that own'd an oriental shepherd— 
That desert-ship, the camel of the East— 

The horn'd rhinoceros—the spotted leopard— 
The creatures of the great Creator’s hand, 

Are surely sights for better days than Monday. 
The elephant, although he wears no band, 

Has he no sermon in his trunk for Sunday ? 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


What harm if men who burn the midnight oil, 
Weary of frame, and worn and wan in feature, 
Seek once a week their spirits to assoil, 
And snatch a glimpse of “ animated nature?” 
Better it were, if, in his best of suits, 
The artisan, who goes to work on Monday, 
Should spend a leisure hour among the brutes, 
Than make a beast of his own self on Sunday— 
But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


Why, zounds! what raised so protestant a fuss 
(Omit the zounds ! for which I make apology) 
But that the papists, like some fellows, thus 
Had somehow mix’d up Dens with their theology ' 
Brahma’s buli—a Hindoo god at home— 
A papal bull to be tied up till Monday ; 
Or Leo, like his namesake, Pope of Rome, 


That there is such a dread of them on Sunday '— 


But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy ? 


Spirit of Kant! have we not had enough 

To make religion sad, and sour, and snubbish, 
But saints zoological must cant their stuff, 

As vessels cant their ballast—rattling rubbish ! 
Once let the sect triumphant to their text 

Shut Nero up from Saturday till Monday, 
And sure as fate they will deny us next 

To see the dandelions on a Sunday— 

But what is your opinion, Mrs. Grundy * 
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LITERARY NOTICES. 


EUGENE ARAM. 


The preface to Bulwer’s last edition of Eugene Aram is well 
worthy of perusal, and will be new to the cis-atlantic reader. 


The strange history of Eugene Aram had excited my interest and 
wonder long before the present work was composed or conceived. It 
so happened, that during his residence at Lynn, his reputation for 
learning had attracted the notice of my grandfather—a country gentle- 
man living in the same county, and of more intelligence and accom- 
plishments than, at that day, usually characterised his class. Aram 
frequently visited at Heydon, (my grandfather's houge,) and gave les- 
sons, pro aay Se no very elevated branches of @rudition, to the 
younger members of the family. This I chanced to hear when I was 
on a visit in Norfolk,some two years before this novel was published, 
and it tended to increase the interest with which I had previously spe- 
culated on the phenomena of a trial which, take it altogether, is per- 
haps the most remarkable in the register of English crime. I endea- 
voured to collect such anecdotes of Aram's life and manners as tradi- 
tion and hearsay still kept afloat. These anecdotes were so far uni- 
form that they all concurred in representing him as a person who, till 
the detection of the crime for which he was sentenced, had appeared 
of the mildest character and most unexceptionable morals. An inva- 
riable gentleness and patience in his mode of tuition—qualities then 
ver: at schools—had made him so beloved by his pupils at 
Lynn, that, in after life, there was scarcely one of them who did not 

rsist in the belief of his innocence. His personal and moral pecu- 

iarities, as described in these pages, are such as were related to me 
by many who had heard him described by his contemporaries: the 
calm benign countenance—the delicate health—the thoughtful stoop— 
the noiseless step—the custom, not uncommon with scholars and ab- 
sent men, of muttering to himself—a singular eloquence in conversa- 
tion, when once roused from silence—an active tenderness and cha- 
rity to the poor, with whom he was always ready to share his own 
scanty means—an apparent disregard to money, except when em- 
ployed in the purchase of books—an utter indifference to the ambition 
that usually accompanies self-taught talent, whether to better the con- 
dition or to increase the repute ;—these, and other traits of the charac- 





ter panes in the novel, are, as far as I can rely on my information, 
faithful to the features of the original. That a man thus described— 


so benevolent that he would rob his own to administer to the necessi- 
ties of another, so humane that he would turn aside from the worm in 
his path—should have been guilty of the foulest of human crimes, a 
murder, for the sake of gain; thata crime thus committed should have 
been so episodical and apart from the rest of his career, that, however 
it might rankle in his conscience, it should never have hardened his 
nature; that, through a life of some duration, none of the errors, none 
of the vices, which would seem essentially to belong to a character 
capable of a deed so black from motives apparently so sordid, should 
have been discovered or suspected ;—all this presents an anomaly in 
human conduct so rare and surprising, that it would be difficult to find 
any subject more adapted for that metaphysical speculation and ana- 
lysis, in order to indulge which, fiction, whether in the drama or the 
higher class of romance, seeks its materiale and grounds its lessons in 
the chronicles of passion and crime. The guilt of Eugene Aram is not 
that of a vulgar ruffian; it leads to views and considerations vitally 
and wholly distinct from those with which profligate knavery or bru- 
tal cruelty revolt and displease us in the literature of Newgate and 
the Hulks. His crime does, in fact, belong to those startling para- 
doxes which the poetry of all countries, and especially of our own, has 
always delighted to contemplate and examine, Whenever crime ap- 
pears the aberration and monstrous product of a great intellect, or of 
a nature ordinarily virtuous, it becomes not only the subject for genius, 
which deals wish passions, to describe, but a problem for philosophy, 
which deals with actions, to investigate and solve :—hence the Mac- 
beths and Richards, the Iagos and Othellos. My regret, therefore, is 
not that I choose a subject unworthy of elevated fiction, but that such a 
subject did not occur to some one capable of treating it as it de- 
serves; and I never felt this more strongly than when the late Mr. 
Godwin (in conversing with me after the publication ef this romance) 
observed that “ he had always thought the story of Eugene Aram pe- 
culiarly adapted for fiction, and that he had more than once entertained 
the notion of making it the foundation of a novel.’ I can well conceive 
what depth and power that gloomy record would have taken from the 
dark and inquiring genius of the author of ‘Caleb Williams.’ In 
fact, the crime and trial of Eugene Aram arrested the attention and en- 
gaged the conjectures of many of the most eminent men of his own time. 
fis guilt or innocence was the matter of strong contest; and se keen 
and so enduring was the sensation created by an event 80 completely 
distinct from the ordinary annals of human crime, that even History 
turned aside from the sonorous narrative of the struggles of parties and 
the feuds of kings, to commemorate the learning and the guilt of the 
humble schoolmaster of Lynn. Did I want any other answer to the 
animadversions of commonplace criticism, it might be sufficient to say, 
that what the historian relates, the novelist has little right to disdain. 
Before entering on this romance, I examined with some care the pro- 
babilities of Aram’s guilt, for I need scarcely, perhaps, observe that 
the legal evidence against him is extremely deficient, furnished almost 
entirely by one (Houseman) confessedly an accomplice of the crime, and 
a partner in the booty; and that, in the present day, a man tried upon 
evidence so scanty and suspicious would unquestionably escape con- 
vietion. Nevertheless, I must frankly own that the moral evidence ap- 
peared to be more convincing than the legal; and, though net without 
some doubt, which, in common with many, I still entertain of the real 
facts of the murder, I adopted that view which, at all events, was the 
best suited to the higher purposes of fiction. On the whole, I still think 
that if the crime were committed by Aram, the motive was not very far 
removed from one which led recently to a remarkable murder in Spain. 
A priest in that country, wholly absorbed in learned pursuits, oe ap- 
parently of spotless life, confessed that being debarred by extreme po- 
verty from prosecuting a study which had become the sole passion of 
his existence, he had reasoned himself into the belief that it would be 
admissable to rob a very dissolute, worthless man, if he applied the 
money 80 obtained to the acquisition of a knowledge which he could 
not otherwise acquire, and which he held to be profitable to mankind. 
Unfortunately, the dissolute rich man was not willing to be robbed for 
so excellent a purpose: he was armed and be resisted—a struggle en- 
sued, and the crime of homicide was added to that of robbery. The 
robbery was premeditated: the murder was accidental, But he who 
would accept seme similar interpretation of Aram's crime wust, to 
comprehend fully the lessons which belong to so terrible a picture of 
frenzy and guilt, consider also the physical circumstances and condi- 
tion of the criminal at that time; severe illness—intense labour of the 
brain—poverty bordering upon famine—the mind preternaturally at 
work, devising schemes and excuses to arrive at the means for ends 
ardently desired. And all this duly considered, the reader may see 
the crime bodying itse!f out from the shades and chimeras of a horrible 
hallucination—the awful dream of a brief but delirious and convulsed 
disease. It is thus only that we can account for the contradiction of 
one deed at war with a whole life—blasting, indeed, for ever the hap- 
piness, but making little revolution in the pursuits and disposition of 
the character. No one who has examined with care and thoughtfu'- 
ness the aspect of Life and Nature, but must allow that, in the contem- 
plation of such a spectacle, great and most moral truths must force 
themselves on the notice and sink deep into the heart. 
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breathless silence to hear the great Braham, whose reputation in 
London as first tenor, both in sacred and secular music, has been 


We learn from a correspondent, that on the beautiful banks of the i undisturbed for the last forty-five years. 


Trinity River, in Texas, formerly called by the Indians Arcokisa, a || 


lovely little Spanish flower-girl is seen wandering about in search || 


of her mother, who was drowned a few days previous. 


She is | 


culling flowers and singing a touching and plaintive melody, || 


which suggested the following ballad : 


“ A child at play, 
“ Among the rosy wild-flowers singing, 
* As rosy and as wild as they.” 
Arcokisa—Arcokisa— 
On thy flowery banks I roam, 
Seeking here my Cara Madre, 
Wandering far away from home. 
Arcokisa—Arcokisa— 
Oh ! restore her back to me— 
Cara Madre—Cara Madre— 
Whom I love and mourn to see. 


Arcokisa—Arcokisa— 
What a bonny stream art thou— 
With my flowers and Cara Madre, 
I'd be gay and happy now. 
Arcokisa—Arcokisa— 
Oh! restore her back to me— 
Cara Madre—Cara Madre— 
Whom I love and die to see. 
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we are really gratified to learn, of tearing down Castle Garden, 
and of enlarging the Battery. ‘The plan is to describe a circle 
from the long wharf at the foot of Whitehall-slip to the foot of 
Marketfield-street, taking in the ground on which the fort now 
stands, and the bridge which leads to it. This willbe a beautiful 
improvement, and one that will redound to the credit of the city. 
The bay of New-York is, perhaps, unrivalled in the world, at 
least we have the concurrent testimony of many intelligent tra- 
vellers, foreign as well as native, to that effect ; and it has al- 
ways seemed to us a pity that its features should be in a measure 
marred by an old dilapidated fort, which stands out in bold relief, 
breaking the fine symmetry of our noble city, which, in its absence, 
would appear to so much greater advantage. But appearance is 
not the only thing that hss been consulted in the contemplated 
improvement of the Battery. The immense annual increase of 
our population requires an increase of its dimensions as a prome- 
nade anda parade-ground. On public days it is found to be too 
small to contain the military and the vast multitudes who throng 
it as lookers-on ; and it would be a reproach to the civil authori- 


ties, now that they have destroyed nearly all the green shady | 


Contemplated improvement of the Battery.—There is some talk, | 








| 
| 


nooks which the commissioners, who laid out the city, designated | 


as public squares, if they did not furnish at least one place as a 
suitable promenade, and large enough to accommodate our citi- 
zens on holidays and great occasions, when the population turns out 
en masse to celebrate an anniversary, or to receive the guest of a 
nation. If, as is admitted by every body, the Battery is too small 
for the requirements of the present population, when its numbers 
shall have doubied, which, in all human probability, will be at no 
very remote period, the plan now suggested will be one of su- 
preme necessity ; and, as we have legislated a little for our own 
comfort, and a great deal for that of our children, in the intro- 
duction of the Croton water into the city, we shall not be sorry 
to see this improvement commenced as soun as the lease of the 
present proprietor of Castle Garden expires, which, we are told, 
will be on the first of May next. At this time the cost would be 
inconsiderable, and the whole work, we understand, could be com- 
pleted in two years. Froin time immemorial the Battery has been 
the pride and boast of the good inhabitants of Manahatta. Our 


|| ties so justly entitle her 


forefathers used it as a place of recreation in time of peace, and 


as a fortress for defence in time of war, and for both these purpo- 
ses it should be reserved for ever. When the Croton river shall 
pour its pure and sparkling current through our streets and ave- 
nues, would it not be pleasant to see its waters gushing from 
marble fountains beneath the branches of the trees, cooling and 
refreshing our neat and tidy citizens, and their rosy urchins, with 
its falling melody? and, should it ever be necessary for its green 
mound to swell into the broad parapet of war, would it not be 
worth all the fortifications in the harbour as a means of the pub- 


lic safety 1 The Battery scems to have been formed by the hand | 


of nature as the scene for romance and chivalry—but whether 
appropriated to the rambles of the gay and the beautiful, orto the 


evolutions of the bold and the valiant, it is a glorious spot, com- | 


hining all the attractions of nature, and requiring but little of the 
ingenuities of art to render it, in peace or in war, the most lovely 
and useful spot on the continent of America 





Braham's first Concert.—Long before the doors opened, a dense 
crowd surrounded the entrance to the Tabernacle ; 
o’clock, between two and three thousand people were seated in 





The overture to the Messiah was ably performed by Dr. Hod- 
ges on the organ, which, however, is not one of the best speci- 
mens of Erben’s manufacture ; after which Mr. Braham made his 
first appearance before an American audience. The applause and 
cheering with which he was greeted had a visible effect upon his 
nerves, for he commenced, although an experienced artist of years, 


| trembling and rather flat ; but he soon rallied and became himself. 


His first tender and expressive cadence was received with a feel- 
ing of surprise which seemed too great for utterance ; but, when 
he once showed the full power of his wonderful voice, there was no 
controlling the enthusiasm of the auditors, and a burst of applause 


took place, such as has been seldom heard—in “ the Tabernacle!" 


| “Thy rebuke hath broken his heart,” brought tears into the eyes, 


in spite of many a manly struggle not to show such weakness; 
but ** Thou shalt dash them in pieces,” was a perfect tornado 
of tone, and a volume of voice to which there appeared to be no 
end. His crescendo, at the end, was the most extraordinary mu- 
sical effort we ever listened to. It appeared as if a thousand mer- 
tals were dashed into pieces like a potter's vessel ; in short, each 
effort was crowned with increased effect and astonishment. In his 
“Jephthah's rash Vow," no one can imagine any thing more ex- 


| pressive of the heart-broken grief of a father than Mr. Braham in 


the words, “* My only daughter—soldear a child !” and the struggle 
to sing “ But Gilead hath triumphed o'er his foes ;"’ again with 
convulsive sobs, “ Therefore to-morrow's dawn,” and the hopeless 
“TI can no more,”’ seemed almost too much to listen to. To say 
he has lost his powers is ridiculous; his expression of feeling and 
tenderness he can never lose, for it was born with him, and will 
descend with him to the grave. His flexibility is the only point in 


| which his age may be detected; in all other respects he is as 


| 


| way. 


full of freshness and vigour as when he was in the prime of life. 
Mrs. Edward Loder also appeared for the first time before an 
American audience, and proved herself an artist in a good school, 
and one who will be an acquisition to our musical societies. A 
slight timidity, however, prevented her doing herself entire justice. 
Mr. and Mrs. Charles E. Horn seemed inspired by appearing with 
their old friend ; and “ Forsake me not,” a duet from “The Last 
Judgment,” by Spohr, was really the gem of the evening. It was 
chastely and beautifully sung, and received a most flattering ac- 
knowledgement. Mrs. Horn sings sacred music even better than 
secular, which is no small praise. In listening we always feel cer- 
tain that she will not attempt to do more with the music than it 
requires, and that the ear will never be offended by roulades and 
cadences too often made use of by singers to the detriment of the 
compositions they select. A new manuscript composition of Mr. 
Horn’s was loudly called for again, which Mrs. Loder, Mrs. and 
Mr. Horn rendered Mr. Timm accompanied the 
principal part of Mr. Braham's songs and the trio in a manner 


truly sublime 


which proves him to be not only a@ pianist of the first order, but 
We are glad to find that he is now a resi- 
We 
remember his variations on “ The Angel's whisper,” and know it 
The second 


a thorough musician. 
dent of New-York, devoting his time to instruction alone. 


cannot be surpassed in this country or in Europe. 
concert will form a separate notice 





Drawing and the Daguerréotype —Madame Guillet intends 
forming a class of young ladies in drawing, at No. 233 Broad- 
We know of no one whom we can so truly end warmly re- 
commend to the students of this pleasing art, as this accomplish- 


ed lady. Indeed, to those who have seen Madame Guillet's ex- 


' quisite miniatures, any further commendation is unnecessary. 


| piece of art could not easily be found 


One novelty in portrait painting, and a most acceptable one, she 
has already introduced, we mean the taking portraits of from the 
Daguerréotype. ‘This is not one of the least advantages of M. 
Daguerré's invention. A single sitting produces a perfect fac 
simile of the features, from which a most accurate miniature is 
painted. Sitting for one’s portrait, by this method, is no longer 
the Herculean task that Sheridan gravely pronounced it. We 
heartily wish Madame Guillet all the success to which her abili- 


Lectures on the Sublime and Beautiful —Our esteemed friend, 
Rufus Dawes, Esq. will commence on Monday evening, the ninth 
instant, at Clinton-hall, a course of lectures on the sublime and 
beautiful. 
purpose, as it necessarily involves a profound knowledge of the 
rudiments of correct taste and sound criticism, while it opens 
the inexhaustible stores of poetry, philosophy, and art. None but 
a poet could do justice to a subject which, it 1s not to be denied, 


A more competent person could not be found for the 


has never yet been satisfactorily treated 

To the curious in art—A crayon sketch of very uncommon 
power and execution, (a portrait of Willis,) has been lithographed 
of the size of life in London, and printed on coloured paper. The 
lithographs were afterwards tinted by the artist, and of course 
they have the merit and colour of the original drawing. A few 
of them are for sale, framed and glazed very elegantly, by Hen- 
derson Greene, Broadway ; and a more desirable acquisition as a 
The likeness is capital. 








Henry Russell.—This delightful vocalist has been singing 
at Boston with his usual success. We are happy to learn that he 


and, by eight || Proposes giv.ng s concert in this city shorily. He is always web 


| comed by crowded audiences 
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LUCY DEAR! LUCY DEAR! 


ARTS. 


POETRY BY W. H. FRANCIS. THE MUSIC FROM THE OPERA OF FAUSTUS. ARRANGED FOR THE PIANO FORTE. 


Entered according to act of Congress, A. D. 1838, by E. Riley & Co. in the Clerk’s Office of the District Court of the United States for the Southern District of New-York. 
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ALLEGRETTO 
CON ANIMA. 
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Lucy dear, Lucy dear, wake to the sprin 
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Lucy, Lucy dear, come down to me, Come, come, 


2 
Lucy dear, Lucy dear, come to the grove, 
Morning breaks forth and invites you to love, 
Birds lightly fly, and the flow’rs woo the day, 
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Nature smiles Joyously over the lea, Come, come, come down te me, 
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Lucy dear, Lucy dear, do not delay. 
Come, come, do not delay. 





Lucy dear, Lucy dear, ‘wake to the spring, 


Lucy dear, Lucy dear, come down to me, 


eo 
come down to me, Lucy, Lucy dear, come down to me. 


Streams murmur by, and the bee on the wing, 
Leads you to joys that are bounteous and free, 
Lucy dear, Lucy dear, come down to me. 

Come, come, come down to me. 
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LITERARY ODDS AND ENDS. 


THE ALBUM TAX. 


Confound this album tax! which ladies levy, 
Whether one is, or is not in the vein ; 

’Tis a most grinding impost, and falls heavy 
On one of my small capital of brain. 


But, wo is me! I never could say “nay” 
Unto a damsel’s bidding ; though in fact, 
Now, like a culprit taken in the act, 
I have not got a single word to say. 


It is an easy thing to write a sonnet 

To sparkling eyes, when ‘neath their rays we be ; 
And for one smile—I'd write a book upon it, 

If that said smile were lighted up for me. 


But I, alas! am of the plural number— 
A fettered Benedict—a luckless elf, 


AFFECTIONATE—VERY. 
Cooper says, I remember somewhere to have heard of a gentle- 


met with a captain of his acquaintance on the point of sailing to 
England, and from whom he received an invitation to accompany 
him. This he accepted, taking care, however, to inform his wife 
of it, which he did in these terms: 
“ Dear Wire, I am going to England. Yours, etc.” 
* Her answer was not less laconic or tender : 
“* Deak Huspanp, A pleasant voyage. Yours, etc.” 





FABLES FROM THE GERMAN. 
THE OSTRICH. 

The reindeer saw the ostrich, and said—* Her running is nothing 
wonderful, but she would certainly be excellent at flying.” The! 
eagle saw the ostrich and said—“TIt’s plain she can't fly, but ! 
should say she would be capital at running.” 


THE BEES, 


i THE RAVEN. 
| "The fox saw that the raven plundered the altars of the gods, and 


‘man who, by mere chance, strolled into a coflee-house, where he lived upon sacrifices, and he thought to himself, “I should like to 


| know whether the raven is allowed a part of the sacrifice because 
he is a prophetic bird, or whether he is thought to be prophetic, 
because he is bold enough to live by stealing from the altars.” 





EXTRACTS FROM KNOWLES’ NEW PLAY. 
BRAVERY. 
One brave man 
Showing himself will make a thousand brave 
That played the hound before ! 
THE BOLD. 
Death is a little thing to brave or fear, 
Except a thought of the after reckoning, 
The which to fear becomes, not shame a man : 
"Tis but a plunge and over, ta’en as oft 
By the feeble as the stout. Give me the man 
That's bold in the right—too bold to do the wrong. 








Whom damsels deem a sort of useless lumber, 
Laid up, for life, on matrimony’s shelf. 


Thus were my verses like the deathless lays 

Which Virgil’s fame to modern times have carried, 
You'd coldly say, to one who chanced to praise, 

““Why, yes, they’re pretty—but the wretch is married.” 





A CURIOUS FACT. 

The statement of Mr. Wise, the wronaut, if it be a fact, is a! 
curious one. It is well known that almost every one on looking} 
down from a great height feels affected by vertigo, giddiness of 
the head, and a sensation of sickening insecurity. But he avers, 
from repeated experience, that this only occurs when the indivi- 
dual is sitting or standing upon something connected with the ground, | 
even if it be only by a rope, or any other slight communication 





with the earth. But that, entirely isolated from the earth, no such 
feeling or sensation can be experienced. 


1. “Ts any animal so great a benefactor to thy race as we are?” 
‘said the beesto man. “Certainly,” was the answer. “ And who, | 
ipray ™ “The sheep, for his wool is necessary, while thy honey} 
jis only a luxury.” 
2. “Dost thou wish for another reason why I consider him a| 
greater benefactor? He yields me his wool without difficulty ; but 
when you furnish me honey I have to beware of your stings.” 
THE LARK AND THE NIGHTINGALE. 

“ What shall we say to those poets who fly so high as to be far 
above their reader’s comprehension?” What the nightingale said 
ito the lark—* My dear friend, do you fly so high for fear your 
song should be heard ?” 

THE EAGLE AND THE FOX. 

“ Do not pride yourself so much on your lofty flight,” said the 
fox to the eagle. ‘ You soar so high only to get a better look-out 
for carrion.” And thus have I known men become masterpieces 
of learning, not from a love of truth, but in the hope of preferment. 








INSTABILITY OF HUMAN WISHES. 
Oh that this hour were past! Alas, ’tis thus 
We wish us nearer to our graves, 
With fear of this, and with desire for that, 
Flying from one thing, following another, 
As rushing from the very thing itself 
For which we pray, towards that we pray against. 

A FATHER. 
O Providence, 

What is there like a father to a son? 
A father, quick in love, wakeful in care, 
Tenacious of his trust, proof in experience, 
Severe in honour, perfect in example, 
Stamp'd with authority ! 
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